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FOREWORD 


In the Fall of 1965, the Canada Department of Labour convened an interdepartmental committee to 
explore the conduct of a study of the employment and utilization of women in the federal government 
service. Dr. Stanislaw Judek, Professor of Economics, University of Ottawa, was asked to undertake it as an 
independent inquiry, financed under contract with the Department of Labour. 

Dr. Judek consulted the interdepartmental committee from time to time and received technical 
assistance from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Public Service Commission and the Economics and 
Research Branch of our Department. He assumed full responsibility for developing and carrying out the 
study and for the analyses, interpretations and recommendations in his report. We are indebted to Dr. Judek 
for the enthusiasm and unflagging energy with which he undertook this work. 


Gil Schonning, 
Director-General, 

Research and Development, 
Canada Department of Labour. 


December 1967. 
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PREFACE 


The Royal Commission on Government Organization in its 1962 Report suggested that the policy of 
equality of treatment for women, implicit in the Public Service Employment Act, is not fully implemented in 
practice. This study provides factual information on many aspects of the relative utilization of male and female 
public employees in the federal public service of Canada. The historical and current statistical information is 
based primarily on publications by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Public Finance and Transportation 
Division, Government Employment and Payrolls Section and on the Survey of Utilization of Employees in 
the Public Service of Canada, conducted in 1967 by the Canada Department of Labour in the Ottawa-Hull 
metropolitan area. 


The employment policy and practices of the federal government of Canada merit particular attention 
because the government is the nation’s largest employer. Moreover, one expects the federal government to 
provide leadership in enlightened, progressive and non-discriminatory employment policies and practices — a 
leadership that should be followed by provincial and local governments and by private employers. 


A number of recommendations consistent with the findings of this study are offered in the hope that 
they will provide guidelines for the personnel policy-makers of the federal government and for other employers 
of female labour. 


Since this study is among the pioneering works in this field in Canada it is, naturally, subject to various 
limitations of a statistical and analytical nature. It is apparent that more extensive and continuous research is 
required, and statistical data on public employees should be geared toward the principal objectives of such 
research. Studies should be initiated immediately to review how women are employed under the Public Service 
Employment Act, and how they are employed in the public sector not covered by the Act. A comparative 
study of the federal government as an employer with industry and business employers should be undertaken, 
and also comparative international studies. About one third of the Canadian labour force is women, and 
women have their own social, psychological, legal and political problems. This alone justifies the continuous 
attention of public policy-makers, employers and scholars. 


This research project has been prepared as an independent study for the Canada Department of Labour 
but, as such, has leaned heavily on the co-operation of officials of numerous federal government departments 
and agencies. In most cases this co-operation was readily forthcoming. | was also constructively assisted by an 
advisory committee composed of senior officials of the Department of Labour and its Women’s Bureau, the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, and the Public Service Commission. 


| wish to acknowledge particularly the assistance and valuable suggestions offered by Dr. Gil Schonning, 
formerly Director-General of Research and Development, Department of Labour, and Mr. David Fairbarns, of 
the Economics and Research Branch of the Department. Special thanks are due to Mrs. E. Sufrin, Canada 
Department of Labour, for competently supervising the survey and for useful criticism and very constructive 
suggestions while the manuscript was being prepared. | also wish to thank Mr. Denis Myette, a postgraduate 
student of the Faculty of Social Sciences, University of Ottawa, and Mr. Alan Portigal, Canada Department 
of Labour, for assistance in preparation of Chapter 11 of this study. 


It should be stated, however, that the interpretation of factual information and the recommendations 
are my own responsibility, and do not necessarily reflect Departmental thinking or policies. 


Stanislaw Judek, Ph.D., 
University of Ottawa Professor of Economics 
December, 1967. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Royal Commission on Government Organization in its 1962 Report made the following 
observations with respect to employment and utilization of women in the public service of Canada: 


“The policy of equality of treatment for women, which is implicit in the Civil Service Act, is not 
fully implemented in practice.’’1 


“Officially, there is no discrimination between male and female applicants for public service em- 
ployment (but) subtle differences do, however, appear in practice . . . the pay discrimination 
against women existing in the private sector tends to be reflected in the public service.’’2 


The Commission also suggested that discrimination exists in ‘‘training opportunities’ and in 
appointments to ‘‘senior levels of management.” It criticized the government for not making ‘more effective 
use of the talents and qualifications of women.” 


These observations prompted the Canada Department of Labour to initiate this study early in 1966 
under the Skilled Manpower Training Research Program. The government's interest in womanpower has been 
spurred by an increasing need for high-quality personnel, regardless of sex. 


The principal objectives of this study are as follows: 
® to provide statistical information and analytical background on the changing patterns in women’s 
employment in the public service, historically and currently; 


® to indicate principal characteristics of female public employees in terms of age, experience, 
marital status, family responsibilities, regularity of employment (separation, turnover and absen- 
ce) and, in some instances, compare them with those of male employees; 


® to determine how the careers of men and women progress or are related to such variables as 
length of service, education and occupation, and to indicate the differences observed; 


® to assess career expectations of both men and women; and to examine personnel policies and 
practices that may facilitate or impede the employment of women in the public service, including 
policies and practices related to working conditions, social security, training, part-time work, 
travelling on official business, etc.; 


® to determine the expressed attitudes and preferences of men and women toward women in various 
working relationship; 


@ to give some indications of how the government compares with other employers in utilization of 
womanpower; and 


® to recommend personnel policies and practices within the public service in order to make more 
effective use of the capacities and skills of female public employees. 


Methodology — The methodology used in this study includes historical, statistical and analytical 
approaches. The composition of changing patterns in women’s employment in government service will be 
treated in the context of historical developments in legislation and social attitudes over several decades. A 
statistical approach implies a presentation of statistical evidence obtained, whenever possible, from official 
government sources. A major source for this study was the special ‘‘Survey of Utilization of Employees in 


IThe Royal Commission on Government Organization, ‘‘Management of the Public Service,’’ Col. 1 (Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1962), p. 275. The Civil Service Act, Ch. 57, 1960-61 Statutes was replaced in March 1967 by the Public Service Employment 
Act, Ch. 71, 1966-67 Statutes. 


2\bid., p. 379. 
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the Public Service of Canada, 1967’’ conducted by the Canada Department of Labour. The theoretical 
analysis will attempt to explain the various differentials in employment and utilization of men and women 
and to provide a factual basis for recommendations as to future personnel policies and practices in the public 
sector of employment. 

Two things should be mentioned here. In March 1967 the Civil Service became, through Act of 
Parliament, the Public Service and the Civil Service Commission became the Public Service Commission. In 
this study the two designations are used synonymously. Secondly, references are made to employees who 
are covered by the Civil Service Act; broadly speaking, employees of the federal government paid at pre- 
vailing, or local, rates are not covered by the Act, nor are personnel in crown agencies, the Armed Services 
and certain regulatory boards, 

Selection of Survey Sample — The special survey was in the form of a questionnaire sent to full- 
time federal employees under the Civil Service Act in the Ottawa-Hull metropolitan area. As of September 
1966 this area accounted for 23.4 per cent of the total number of 105,353 male employees, and for 38.1 
per cent of the total number of 39,828 female employees. There were two principal reasons for restricting 
the coverage to employees in the Ottawa-Hull area: uniformity in working environment of men and women, 
and ease in conducting and completing the survey within the scheduled time limits because close liaison by 
direct contact with the departments involved would be possible. It was also felt that the area would be 
representative of the federal public service as a whole. 


Valuable assistance and co-operation were received in developing the size and type of the sample 
of public employees to be used in the survey from the Sampling and Survey Research Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Planning and Research Service of the Civil Service Commission and the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 


It was decided that the sample would be stratified by occupation and sex. Those occupations were 
chosen in which both men and women are employed. Hence, the service and maintenance occupations, 
predominantly male, were excluded. It was necessary to estimate the numbers employed in the Ottawa-Hull 
area by occupation. From this statistical universe the appropriate numbers of men and women were required 
to produce a representative occupational sample. 


The various occupations, within broad groups of professional, administrative, technical and inspec- 
tion, postal, customs and immigration, and clerical employees, were stratified in 29 groups.3 These are 
shown in Appendix A. A scientific sample of men in these 29 occupational strata, and of women in certain 
clerical strata was taken on the basis of sampling ratios which are shown also in this appendix. In most 
occupational strata the number of women was relatively small so all female employees were included. 


The Civil Service Commission made computer tapes of employee records and classification data 
available to the Data Liaison Section of the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour, 
revised to January 1, 1967, and from these a sample and mailing list was compiled. The mailing list labels 
gave the employee's name, department or agency, occupational stratum and sex.4 


Using the sampling techniques described above, a sample of 3,524 males and 2,127 females, or a 
total of 5,651 federal employees in the Ottawa-Hull area was selected for the survey. In the Postal, Customs 
and Immigration occupational group only a few women were represented and, consequently, in some tables 
this category is omitted. 


3The occupational classification and stratification used in this study is that which existed prior to the new classification 
program initiated in 1965. 


4some discrepancies existed in the Civil Service Commission’s employee data records as between recorded and actual number 
of employees in the occupations selected. They were due to a time lag in transmitting employee data changes from depart- 
ments to the Commission, changes in employee status which occurred between January 1 and March 24, 1967, the date on 
which the final mailing list for the survey was produced and, finally, they were due to the reclassification of positions in the 
federal service which was in progress but not completed during the period when the survey was undertaken. 
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Mailing Procedures — The survey mailing was expedited with the assistance of the Taxation Distri- 
bution Division of the Department of National Revenue in machine-labelling correspondence, and by the 
Special Services Branch of the Department of Labour in preparing the mailings for distribution to the 46 
departments or agencies where employees in the survey were located. 


Strict anonymity as to the identification of the questionnaire was promised and indeed maintained, 
and the respondents were not required to sign it. To provide a check of the occupation survey stratum involved, 
as indicated by the respondent, the questionnaire was coded with the same stratum and sex code shown on the 
mailing address. All replies were edited to eliminate discrepancies between the initial coding and actual occu- 
pations indicated by respondents. 


Prior to commencement of the survey, the chief personnel officers in the departments had been 
advised of the purpose of the survey, and their co-operation solicited in distribution to employees of the 
questionnaire with a covering letter as well as a two-step follow-up procedure. The covering letter is at- 
tached as Appendix B. Excellent co-operation was received from all concerned. 


Response Rate — Personnel officers had been asked to return questionnaires which could not be 
delivered to an employee because he or she had left the service, had been transferred out of the capital area, 
was on an extended leave without pay, or for other reasons. Such returns amounted to about 12 per cent of 
the initial sample. The largest number involved Foreign Service Officers. The sample was accordingly adjusted 
to reflect actual questionnaires delivered and to eliminate a small number of replies (28) received from em- 
ployees who proved to be in occupations or agencies not covered by the survey. 


The net sample after adjustment comprised 3,108 males and 1,881 females or a total of 4,989 em- 
ployees. Documents returned and processed for use in this study came from 2,783 males and 1,616 females, 
totalling 4,399 and giving an overall response rate of 88.2 per cent. 


The response rates by sex and broad occupational groups are indicated in the table below. 


RESPONSE RATES OF THE SURVEY ON UTILIZATION OF EMPLOYEES 
IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF CANADA, 1967, 
BY SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Response Rates by Sex 


: Males Females 
Occupational Group %, o7, 
PROressiotialingere koait Eyer weet s raiet SOc.) eth eet AS 25 are ned ah Pe, cs 89.0 86.2 
PROUETISELALIONNCA GNI me tren de gece ek che teeees ernie: Can a eman ete ay ee Rye ee 92.8 86.6 
RceoalGa lear LISDCCLIO In eat clin cud ata SR ee nO on Soece e At end hnon ©, seater 93.3 89.7 
Postal meustoms ands MumMiGration cacctes les Ss keGike tee an Baha ee let 85.4 Woicie. 
TCL Gate trey Ce en ce oe oe Pe ee ero nis Ae, Pepe ee cere enema lose Mates bnteee 82.3 84.0 
PAGCOUDSA EM Site cats fens, aie Nt eoca: othe (onc. suas canted RRR EDO te Oo or Rael : 89.5 85.9 


*Eight replies from 11 in sample. 


To adjust the sample to the total according to employee records from which the sample was taken 
the sampling ratio applied in each occupational stratum was used as a multiplier or “blow-up” factor in the 
particular stratum, and these upward revised figures are reflected in the tabulations used in this study. Not all 
respondents replied to all questions and, consequently, the effective response rate for various sections of the 
statistical analysis was reduced accordingly. 
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Tabulation of the data was produced with the co-operation of the Data Processing Division of the 
Canada Department of Labour and the Central Data Processing Bureau of the Treasury Board. 


A sample questionnaire is reproduced as Appendix C. (This questionnaire was circulated also in French). 
It is divided into two parts. Part A, containing questions 1 to 38 inclusive, was to be completed by both men 
and women, while Part B, containing questions 39 to 44 inclusive, was to be completed by female employees 
only. 


Chapter | discusses briefly the Canadian female labour force in 1966 and the significance of the de- 
velopment of womanpower and the social economic issues it involves. 


Chapter || presents factual information on and an analysis of the historical growth and composition 
of the federal civil service, with special emphasis on the role of women, past and present, in the public sector 
of employment. 


Chapter III is concerned with the relative advancement, training and earnings of male and female 
public employees. It also includes an analysis of promotion prospects, distribution of supervisory positions 
and employees’ expressed preferences, based on actual experience, toward a woman in a number of working 
relationships such as supervisor, assistant or co-worker. 


Chapter IV is limited to regularity of employment of both men and women in the federal service. In 
particular, it examines rates of absence for both sexes, women employees’ views on part-time employment, 
mobility of employees within, and separation from, the federal service with reasons for such separation, and 
finally, reasons for withdrawal from the labour market altogether. 


Chapter V is devoted almost entirely to characteristics and special problems of the female public 
employees. Special consideration is given to married women and the extent of their family responsibilities. This 
is followed by a summary of comments made by women on some aspects of employment in the federal service 
such as maternity leave provisions, on-the-job health facilities and services, etc. Finally, overtime work and 
travelling on official business are discussed and women’s views on these subjects are examined. 


Chapter VI considers the sources of recruitment of civil servants, their occupational backgrounds and 
how this relates to their present positions in the public service. A brief examination of immigrant government 
employees is made to assess their contribution to the public service in Canada. A last section in this chapter 
deals with recruitment of university graduates into the public service. 


Chapter VII contains a summary of findings and a list of recommendations. 
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CHAPTER | 
THE FEMALE WORK FORCE TODAY 


This chapter begins with a brief review of the female sector of the Canadian labour force today. This 
is followed by a discussion of the economic and social significance of women as a labour source and of the 
social issues involved in their dual roles as workers and as wives and mothers. 


1. Women in the Canadian Labour Force, 1966 


A significant change has been taking place in the composition of the Canadian labour force, 
particularly since World War I|, owing to the influx of women workers. The total work force has grown from 
1.8 million in 1901 to 6.5 million in 1961,1 an increase of almost 260 per cent compared with an increase of 
of 240 per cent in the general population of Canada during the same period. Over the whole period 1901-61, 
the male labour force tripled from 1.5 to 4.7 million and the female work force increased seven times from 
over 200,000 to 1.8 million. Consequently, the share of women in the total labour force more than doubled, 
from about 13 per cent in 1901 to almost 28 per cent in 1961. The number of women in the labour force and 
in employment passed the two-million mark in 1965 and in the following year it amounted to 2.2 million, 
which represented approximately 30 per cent of the total labour force of 7.4 million.2 


While the overall male labour force participation rate? has been steadily declining, particularly since 
the end of the Second World War, from 85.1 per cent in 1946 to 77.8 per cent in 1966, the labour force 
participation rate for women has been constantly increasing, from 24.7 per cent in 1946 to 32.8 per cent 
in 1966. 


Between 1961 and 1966, the percentage increase in employment in Canada of 18.1 per cent outstripped 
the increase of 11.8 per cent in population growth. But the increase of women in employment was 29.6 per cent, 
more than double the rate of increase — 12.1 per cent — in the female population. By contrast, during this 
five-year period the male population grew by 11.5 per cent and male employment by 13.7 per cent. Numer- 
ically, during this period about 600,000 men and 500,000 women were added to the employed population. 


Another striking fact is the substantial increase both in the number of married women who are 
working and in their labour force participation rate. The latter rose from 20.8 per cent in 1961 to 26.8 per cent 
in 1966. Thus, more than one out of four married women is in the work force. This is a dramatic change from 
the early 1950's, when only one out of ten was in the labour force. The persistence of high and steadily 
increasing labour force participation rates of married women is evidence of the strength of the longer-run 
economic forces and not just wartime emergency. The rate for single women dropped from 51.4 per cent 
in 1961 to 49.7 in 1966, mainly as a result of high school attendance. Of the 495,000 women added to the 
female employed population between these two years, more than twice as many,338,000, were married women 
compared to single or other self-supporting women (widowed, separated or divorced). !n 1966 married women 
represented 52.5 per cent of working women. This achievement by married women of first rank in the per- 
centage distribution has come about since the beginning of this decade; prior to 1960, single women held the 
larger share in the female work force and in employment. The limit to the relative possible increase in em- 
ployment of single women has very likely been reached as school attendance is being prolonged and as women 
marry younger. 


1Census data: The Dominion Bureau of Statistics carries out a national census every ten years and, periodically since 1945, 
conducts labour force sample surveys for intercensal years. 

2Canada Department of Labour, Women’s Bureau, Facts and Figures about Women in the Labour Force, 1966 (Ottawa, 1967), 
p. 14. The statistical data are based on sample surveys of the Special Surveys Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

3T he labour force participation rate is defined as the percentage of the population of working age (14 years and over) that 
is in the labour force. 


Whereas the marital status of women in the labour force has shown a marked change between 1961 
and 1966, there has been very little fluctuation in the age distribution of the female work force. In 1966 almost 
half the women in the labour force were 35 years of age and over, and one in five was in the 35-44 age bracket, 
while almost equal percentages, 17.7 and 17.5, were in the 25-34 and 45-54 age groups respectively. The latter 
age bracket accounted for one-fifth of the total addition to the female labour force in the five-year period, 
substantiating the current trend of women whose family responsibilities are ended to re-enter the labour 
market. This age group also showed the largest percentage increase in the participation rate, from 32.1 in 
1961 to 37.8 in 1966, followed closely by the 35-44 age group, with an increase from 30.2 to 35.7 per cent 
during the same period. 


The majority of women work full time: in 1966, about 55 per cent of female workers worked from 
35 to 44 hours per week. But one third of women, or more than twice the proportion for men, worked less 
than 35 hours per week. 


In 1966 women comprised slightly more than 6 out of 10 of all employees in establishments classified 
as being in the community service category, such as schools, hospitals and social agencies, and in business and 
personal service groups, such as laundries, dry cleaning establishments, hotels and restaurants. Almost half the 
employees in finance, insurance and real estate were women, and one third in trade. In manufacturing, the 
ratio of women to all workers was 1 to 5. Looking at selected occupations in 1966, two thirds of all clerical 
workers were women. More than half of those in service and recreation occupations, one third in trade, and 
less than half in professional and technical occupations were women. 


The growth of the female labour force and employment has corresponded with “the industrial 
development of Canada, social and cultural changes, and the increasing urbanization of the population. The 
development of service industries, the use of industrial machines, rationalization of industrial processes, and 
the growth of commercial and financial activities have all helped create greater job opportunities for women. 4 
By taking an active part in economic activities, women have helped to advance economic growth and the 
standard of living in Canada. Other factors which contributed to the increased female labour force participation 
rate include reduction in domestic work, earlier marriages and smaller families, full employment policies which 
induced women to meet relative manpower shortages, better education of women and, finally, a significant 
change in social attitudes toward working women, particularly working married women. 


2. Development of Womanpower and Some Social and Economic Issues 


In most of the Western industrialized countries women constitute about one third of the labour 
force, and no country today, at whatever stage of its economic development, can dispense with the partici- 
pation of substantial numbers of women in its labour force. The importance of women for the economy is, 
however, not limited to their participation in the work force, because their earnings have made a higher 
standard of living possible as well as expanding the economy, which in turn has made a larger number of jobs 
available for them. 


It is obvious that the effective development and utilization of womanpower is one aspect of man- 
power policies that no longer can be overlooked by governments, employers and labour organizations. This 
development, which is a necessary prerequisite for the achievement of political, social, cultural and economic 
objectives of a modern society, implies increasing the general knowledge, specific skills and the potential 
capacities of women. Only through the optimum use of all human resources through training and efficient and 
non-discriminatory allocation of jobs and skills can full employment, a satisfactory rate of economic growth 
and an equitable distribution of income be brought about. 


4George W. Wilson, Scott Gordon and Stanislaw Judek, Canada: An Appraisal of Its Needs and Resources (University of 
Toronto Press, 1965), pp. 255-6. 


The efficient utilization of womanpower is, then, of national importance and, hence, the federal 
government must show leadership and initiative in devising employment policies that will promote the best 
use of this not yet fully exploited reserve of human resources available in the country. 


It is important to emphasize, however, that women constitute a distinctive part of human resources 
because ‘’...the structure and the substances of the lives of most women are fundamentally determined by their 
functions as wives, mothers and homemakers.’’2 While the home and family still remain at the centre of most 
women’s lives, it is this dual role of women today — home and paid employment — that renders the discussion 
of womanpower a complex interplay of economic, social, political and other factors, including modern 
society's specific claims on women. 


The emergence of women as fully accepted members of the working community, an emergence that 
has been called the “quiet revolution’’© of our times and the political and cultural emancipation of women, 
evidently has not yet been completed, as the recent pronouncements against discrimination of any kind, based 
on sex, indicate. 


The United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, which is concerned with the civil, economic, 
social and cultural rights of women throughout member nations, stated in 1966 that discrimination against 
women is: 


“incompatible with the dignity of women as human beings, and with the welfare of the family and 
society and prevents their participation, on equal terms with men, in the political, social, economic 
and cultural life of their countries, and is an obstacle to the full development of the potentialities of 
women in the service of their countries and humanity. 7 


On December 14, 1961, President Kennedy created the President's Commission on the Status of 
Women as an instrument at the national level charged with the responsibility for — 


“developing recommendations for overcoming discrimination in government and private employ- 
ment on the basis of sex and for developing recommendations for services which will enable women 
to continue their role as wives and mothers while making a maximum contribution to the world 
around them.’’8 


The International Labour Organization emphasized that: 


“many of the special problems faced by women with family responsibilities are not problems pecul- 
iar to women workers but are problems of the family and of society as a whole.’’9 


In this country the federal government early in 1967 appointed a Royal Commission on the Status 
of Women in Canada, with the task of inquiring, among other things, as to ‘‘what steps might be taken by the 
Federal Government to ensure for women equal opportunities with men in all aspects of Canadian society” 
and to inquire into and report on ‘‘Laws, practices and policies concerning the employment and promotion of 
women in the federal Civil Service by federal crown corporations and by federal agencies.” 


It is no longer a question of what women are physically and mentally capable of doing for *’...expe- 
rience has settled the long controversy about feminine abilities and has proven that women are fit for a much 


SNational Manpower Council, Womanpower (New York, Columbia University Press, 1957), p. 3. 


6Evelyn Harrison, ‘“The Quiet Revolution,” in the Civil Service Journal, United States Civil Service Commission, Vol. 3, 
No. 2, pp. 5-7, 22-24. 


7The United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, Preamble to the Draft Declaration on the Elimination of 
Discrimination Against Women, 19th Session, March 1966, Geneva. 


8Executive Order 10980, establishing the President's Commission on Status of Women, December 14, 1961. 


9Recommendations Concerning the Employment of Women with Family Responsibilities, 49th Session, |.L.0. Conference, 
June 2, 1965. 


wider range of activities than merely those compatible with the commonly accepted idea of the weaker sex.’ 10 
Ability to perform a given economic activity is closely related to general intelligence and the contemporary 
view is that ‘’... measurable variations between men and women with respect to intelligence, abilities and 
aptitudes are probably not determined by sex, but are produced by differing interest, expectations and cultural 
experiences.’’11 Admittedly, there is a definite difference between men and women in respect to maximum 
physical working capacity, !2 but, under modern methods of production, manual work on the farm or in the 
factory is less important. Another female writer, however, suspects that ‘‘there are certain fields, such as the 
physical sciences, mathematics and instrumental music, in which men...will always have that razor-edge of 
extra gift which makes all the difference,” and what she asks for is ‘‘freedom to admit freely and cultivate in 
each sex their special superiorities. 13 However, this argument is of doubtful validity. In the U.S.S.R. about 
one third of the engineers are women, three quarters of the physicians and more than half of all professional 
workers are women. 14 It begins to look, indeed, as if our concern that we may be wasting our valuable human 
resources has very real significance. On the other hand, private and social investment in the education of 
female professionals may also mean that “‘a substantial part of scarce educational resources is being spent on 

a group of which a large proportion may subsequently revert to part-time work or retire early from their 
professional careers.’’19 This observation brings up the matter of married women in the labour force. 


There is little systematic and scientific research concerning married women’s work patterns, and the 
problems of family life — marriage, divorce rates, the number and timing of births, decisions about retiring, and 
such things — all of which have been affected by and, in turn, affect the large increase in employment of 
married women. This economic phenomenon raises social problems connected with the provision of collective 
housekeeping services, creches, kindergartens, child care facilities, etc., that must be established if housewives 
are expected to work. If this problem is neglected, then there may be “’...very serious effects on women’s 
physical and mental health, on conjugal life, and certainly on the quality of the work done by women outside 
their homes.’’16 


Why, then, should married women work? Basic motives for entering the labour force by married 
women involve a complex of economic and socio-psychological factors. One study suggests that economic 
reasons for working were given by 52 per cent of the respondents interviewed while 40 per cent indicated 
self-fulfillment and enrichment of individuality, and the rest regarded employment as a means of maintaining 
or improving skills.17 Perhaps it is arbitrary to make a distinction between the economic necessity to work 
and other motives. This distinction may vary among individual women. The U.S. National Manpower Council 
has drawn up a list of possible motives that draw married women into the work force: wish to realize poten- 
tialities; need for adult companionship; need for personal independence; find homemaking dull and unrewarding; 
not making fruitful use of free time though involved in community activities; had careers interrupted by 


10Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein, Women’s Two Roles — Home and Work (London, Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956), p. 15. 
11N ational Manpower Council, op. cit., p. 15. 


12A ccording to Dr. S. Forssman, a Swedish expert in occupational medicine, physical capacity of adult woman is approximately 
25 to 30 per cent lower than that of man: see ‘’Socio-Medical Problems of Working Women,” The Labour Gazette, Vol. LXIV, 
p. 200. 


13Margaret D. Mead, Male and Female (New York, W. Morrow, 1949), p. 382 and Chapters | and XVIII. 
14See: Edward McCrensky, Scientific Manpower in Europe (New York, Pergamon Press, 1958). 


15Rudolph C. Blitz, “Some Observations Concerning the Chilian Educational System and Its Relation to Economic Growth” 
in Education and Economic Development, by C.A. Anderson and M.J. Bowman (Chicago, Aldine Publishing Company, 
1965), p. 313. 

16F rancois Bruntz, ‘‘The Part-Time Employment of Women in Industrial Countries,’’ International Labour Review 
November 1962), p. 429. 

17Ethel McLellan, “Counselling and Training for Women Entering or Re-entering the Labour Force,” in the report of a 
consultation on Employment of Women with Family Responsibilities (Canada Department of Labour, Women’s Bureau, 
1965), p. 7. 


marriage and family; feel need for teachers and nurses in the community; fear empty lives when children are 
grown. 

Whether married women work for economic or non-economic reasons, the argument most often 
repeated against working mothers is the too-quickly assumed adverse effects on their children. Against this 
argument it has been suggested that “’...the all-important factor is the attitude and personality of the mother 
rather than the amount of time she spends with her children” and that “’...the intelligent, sympathetic, loving 
mother may be able to give her child a sense of emotional security which is not disturbed by her regular or 
even her irregular absences.’’18 It would seem then that the position of a wife and mother is not likely to be 
imperilled by having a fuller life in a business or professional career. Expansion of maternity leave provisions 
and child care facilities in our society indicate that social attitudes are gradually being brought into line with 
economic development and reality. The right to work or not work is an individual decision that our society 
must respect. The stigma attached to working wives and mothers belongs to the past. 


While recognizing the significance of womanpower in the economic development of a country it may 
also be desirable to indicate some of the specific characteristics and shortcomings of women in comparison 
with men as members of the work force, and to sketch briefly some of the consequences arising from a time 
lag in the adjustment of employment policies and practices, including hiring, training and advancement of 
women. 


Women do not have as strong and continuous an attachment to the labour force as men, but there 
is evidence of a changing trend. The increase in participation of married women in the work force indicates 
that single women no longer consider employment as “temporary” but expect to continue to work after 
marriage, and also that the child-bearing years constitute more and more an interruption rather than a 
cessation of employment. Nonetheless, the labour force turnover rate, that is, the extent to which workers 
enter and leave the work force in a given period of time, is still much higher for women than for men, and their 
withdrawal from employment stretches over a longer time. Consequently, these more frequent interruptions 
in employment adversely affect training opportunities, skills acquired through experience, and prospects of 
promotion to supervisory or more responsible positions; in turn, this helps to explain the weaker motivation 
and limited aspirations of women in seeking career advancement. Loss of skills during several years’ absence 
from employment has a direct bearing on the occupation or level to which the mature woman can return. In 
addition, it is suggested that women are more prone to change employers in times of high employment, due 
to such things as dissatisfaction with working conditions, environment, or travelling distance. In any event, 
women’s higher turnover rate increases costs to the employer and reduces efficiency. 


Another shortcoming of women workers compared to men is their rate of absence from work, which 
is generally higher than for men. Undoubtedly, what appears to be a higher incidence of illness among women 
is due in part to absences connected with illness of other family members or home responsibilities. A number 
of studies suggest that generalizations about illness as between men and women should be avoided, since many 
variables affect the incidence of illness, such as age, marital status, occupation, education, level of responsibility 
on the job, industry and location, to name a few. 


Professor F. Zweig argues that the rate of absence has little meaning when one considers a woman’s 
obligations, He poses these pertinent questions: ‘If her husband or her child or her parents or in-laws are sick, 
is she not justified to stay at home as much as if she herself were sick? If her children are running wild because 
the school holidays have started, is she not justified in making proper arrangements for them? "19 It would seem 
therefore that greater utilization of working mothers by employers calls for permissive leave of absence policies 
and part-time work schedules on the part of employers, and more assistance with child care facilities on the 
part of communities. 


18A\va Myrdal and Viola Klein, Women’s Two Roles...., p. 127. 
19Ferdinand Zweig, Women’s Life and Labour (London, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1952), p. 118. 


The development of protective labour legislation in Canada has applied to all workers, irrespective of 
sex. Nevertheless, there are labour standards providing special health safeguards for women. Some Canadian 
provinces restrict night work in factories. In all provinces women are prohibited from working underground 
in mines. In several provinces the law requires that seats be provided for women workers if their occupation 
permits sitting. In some provinces the employer is required, where ten or more women are employed in an 
establishment, to provide a rest room equipped with couches or chairs. 


In Canada there are no legal barriers to women’s obtaining technical and vocational training. Equal 
pay for equal work has been incorporated in special acts or fair employment practices legislation by 
Parliament and nine provincial legislatures. Maternity leave is provided by legislation in two provinces and by 
regulation or policy in the federal and provincial civil services, but does not meet the recommendations of the 
International Labour Organization Convention with regard to cash benefits. 


In 1965, the Eighth World Congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
adopted a Charter of Rights of Working Women, which states that women workers ought to enjoy the right 
of association and to derive from it the same protection and advantages as men. Although the right of asso- 
ciation is assured in Canada to both men and women, as yet women have not taken advantage of this to join 
and participate in unions to the same extent as men, with the result that many of the charter’s recommenda- 
tions receive little emphasis in collective bargaining. Some agreements do contain equal pay clauses and 
maternity leave provisions. Employers themselves may adopt recommended standards in personnel policies. 


The foregoing examples of special concessions to women workers are by no means exhaustive but 
serve to illustrate that women workers have to be treated somewhat differently in some respects from men. 
At the same time, too many concessions would tend to turn employers against hiring women, and married 
women in particular. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt suggested that the solution of the problems of women today 
“lies not in the special treatment of women but in the opportunity for them to receive equal treatment 
with men,’’20 


Canada has ratified Convention No. 111 of the International Labour Organization, which recommends 
elimination of discrimination in respect to employment and occupation based on a number of factors, 
including sex. Thus the federal government has assumed the obligation to promote equal employment 
opportunities for women by every means at its disposal, including its own personnel policies. The decision to 
set up the Women’s Bureau of the Canada Department of Labour in 1954 gave public recognition ‘’...to an 
increasingly urgent need for a more informed approach to questions relating to women workers and their 
work,”’21 


Looking ahead, there is little reason to doubt that the labour force participation rates of women, 
which are still lower in Canada than in most industrialized countries, will continue to increase because of the 
pressure for a larger family income and the manpower requirements of an expanding economy. In particular, 
the recent dramatic decline in birth rates will probably give rise to a significant increase in the number of 
women in the labour force. One study concludes that “undoubtedly, the environment in which women will 
grow up and live — especially with regard to education, marriage, family structure, and employment oppor- 
tunities and practices — will continue to change and to present them with new and varied choices concerning 
work,”"22 


20See: Esther Peterson, ‘‘The Status of Women in the United States,’’ International Labour Review, (May 1964), p. 448. 
21Marion V, Royce, ‘The Women’s Bureau,’’ Canadian Labour, June 1965, p. 5. 


22National Manpower Council, Womanpower..., p. 56. 


CHAPTER II 
GROWTH AND COMPOSITION OF PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 


The first section of this chapter is a historical review of the growth of employment in the federal 
service, a growth which reflected a steady advancement in the international stature of Canada, and in its 
political consolidation and changing internal conditions, as well as gradually increasing participation of the 
federal government in economic and social fields. This is followed by an analysis of current employment 
in the public sector. The next section is concerned with a breakdown of the geographic location of public 
employees by province and metropolitan area. Another section deals with the occupational composition 
and functional distribution of the federal employees, by sex and department. The last section examines the 
grade and salary structure of male and female public employees. 


1. Historical Review 


It is proposed in this section first to trace historical trends in federal employment, and secondly 
to review briefly the changing attitudes toward the employment of women in the public service of this 
country. 


a. Growth of Federal Employment, 1912-1966 — \n tracing the growth of federal employment 
the usual problems arising from a lack of historical data and uniformity of statistical concepts are 
encountered. This makes it difficult to measure precisely the trends in that employment. And an analysis 
of the trends in the sex distribution of the federal service is made even more difficult by the fact that no 
sex breakdown of a cross-section of the federal service exists prior to 1960. Some very indirect evidence 
will therefore have to be used. 


Table 2-1 gives an indication of the growth of civilian employment in government departments 
proper between 1912 and 1966. 


Between 1912 and 1966 employment in the federal service multiplied more than eightfold com- 
pared with about a threefold increase in the total Canadian labour force between these two terminal years. 
It has been suggested that there are three distinct periods of growth: (1) a modest increase in federal 
employment between 1912 and 1939; (2) a period of spectacular increase during World War I1; and (3) since 
1946, slower growth but at a level much higher than that of the pre-war period. ! 


(i) The Period 1912-1939 — Federal employment began with Confederation in 1867. However, 
prior to 1912 there is no reliable and acceptable statistical information on public employment.2 


In 1912, federal civil servants numbered approximately 20,000. This number had more than 
doubled by 1920, with a sharp increase between 1919 and 1920 of about 5,000 persons added to the staff 
of the Soldiers Civilian Re-establishment. In 1924 the number fell to about 38,000. After that year there 
was a Steady increase, to about 46,000 in 1931. During the depression of the 1930's, the number was 
reduced to about 41,000 in 1936, but by 1939 had again risen to 46,000. 


As for employment of women in the federal service at the time of Confederation, the problem 
did not exist because women were not employed. Gradually, however, some found their way into federal 
employment. 


In 1886 there were 24 women occupying permanent positions in the Civil Service, the earliest 
appointment being a deputy matron in Kingston Penitentiary in 1870. During the First World War and 


1The Royal Commission on Government Organization, Management of the Public Service, (Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1962), 
Vol. 1, p. 306. 

2Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1925 started publishing annual reports, the first few providing information dating back 
to 1912. 


TABLE 2-1 . 
GROWTH OF FEDERAL DEPARTMENTAL EMPLOYMENT, 


1912-1966! 
Number of Number of 
Y ear Y ear 
Employees Employees 
1912 20,016 1936 41,132 
1913 22,621 1937 42,836 
1914 25,107 1938 44,143 
1915 28,010 1939 46,106 
1916 29,219 1940 49,739 
1917 32,435 1941 66,926 
1918 38,369 1942 83,781 
1919 41,825 1943 104,055 
1920 47,133 1944 112,658 
1921 41,957 1945 115,908 
1922 41,094 1946 120,557 
1923 38,992 1947 125,337 
1924 38,062 1948 118,370 
1925 38,946 1949 123,924 
1926 39,154 1950 117,196 
1927 39,592 1951 124,580 
1928 41,243 1952 131,646 
1929 42,790 1953 126,752 
1930 44,175 1954 134,645 
1931 45,581 1955 136,542 
1932 44,008 1956 138,734 
1933 41,911 1957 144,353 
1934 40,469 1958 147,867 
1935 40,792 1959 147,942 
Male Female Total 

1960 109,990 41,675 151,665 
1961 114,957 43,601 158,588 
1962 114,556 42,632 157,188 
1963 114,989 41,832 156,821 
1964 115,447 41,446 156,893 
1965 117,474 42,903 160,377 
1966 125,543 47,028 172,571 


a 
11912-1924 figures are as of January, 1925-1952 as of March, and from 1953 to 1966 as of September. 


Source: D.B.S., Public Finance and Transportation Division, Government Employment and Payrolls Section. 


after, there was a steady increase in the number of women public employees, and in 1928 there were 
5,775 women, 7,617 in 1931,3 and by 1937 more than 8,000.4 In 1928, female employees accounted for 
14.0 per cent of Civil Service employees, and the proportion was 16.7 and 18.7 per cent in 1931 and 1937 
respectively. 


(ii) World War 11 — At the beginning of the war there were more than 46,000 civil servants and 
salaried departmental employees not subject to the Civil Service Act. This figure had risen to 116,000 in 
1945. The majority of these new employees went to departments and agencies such as National Defence, 


3Proceedings of Select Special Committee of the House of Commons on Civil Service and Civil Service Act, 1932 (King’s 
Printer, 1932); evidence given by Miss Edna Inglis, second vice-president, Civil Service Association of Ottawa. 


4R oyal Commission on Government Organization .... p. 315. 


Comptroller of the Treasury, Wartime Prices and Trades Board, Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
National War Services, and Munitions and Supply. 


In 1943, out of nearly 140,000 employees (including other categories of employees not under the 
Civil Service Act) over 50,000, or more than 35 per cent, were women.9 


(iii) Postwar Period — Total departmental employment reached a figure of more than 120,000 in 
1946 and increased to 172,000 in 1966. There was a drop in 1948 of about 7,000, due to the almost 
complete disappearance of the Wartime Prices and Trades Board and other wartime emergency employment. 
Similarly, a drop in 1953 was due to reclassification of some employees between the “old’’ and “‘new”’ 
statistical series. 


The proportion of women in departmental employment has stood at about 27 per cent since 
1960. Male employment in the period 1960-66 presented a picture of steadier growth than female em- 
ployment, which fluctuated. 


Some indication of historical trends in the employment of women may be obtained from the 
statistics on appointments in Table 2-2. 


The Canadian Civil Service has for many decades included a relatively large proportion of tempo- 
rary personnel, who have no formal status with respect to permanency of employment and normal 
opportunities for promotion. Neither are they entitled to annual increases in pay nor to superannuation 
benefits. Between the two world wars approximately one third of total federal employment was accounted 
for by temporary employees and this proportion rose to three fourths during the last war. It can be seen 
that during the 1930’s most of the women were appointed on a temporary basis. Permanent appointments 
provide a better indication than temporary ones of historical trends in employment, because an indeter- 
minate proportion of the temporary appointments may have been for very brief periods. At the same time, 
as pointed out already, there were periods when not many permanent appointments were made. 


Table 2-2 shows that permanent appointments of women ranged between 15 and 20 per cent of 
all permanent appointments during the twenties, were very low during the depression years, increased 
somewhat during the war years 1939-45, and ran at about 25 per cent during most years in the early 
fifties. In the fifties limitations were placed upon the length of time employees could remain on temporary 
status, and statistics on temporary employees were no longer collected. However, considerable use has 
continued to be made of six-month “term” appointments. This, together with the higher separation rates 
for female employees, discussed elsewhere in this study, would account to a large extent for the discrepancy 
between the 40-50 per cent annual female appointments between 1955 and 1965, as shown in Table 2-2, 
and the 27 per cent of female incumbents shown in Table 24.0 


Disregarding the nature of the appointment, female public appointees steadily increased their 
proportion of the total, from 15.6 per cent in 1920 to 26 per cent in 1931. The proportion declined 
during the depression years, but with the outbreak of war in 1939 started to climb, reaching 22.2 per cent, 
in that year and a peak of 65.4 per cent in 1943. Again the percentage of female appointees declined, 
with more appointments of male war veterans in the immediate postwar years. Since 1951 the female 
percentage of total appointments under the Civil Service Act has ranged from 40 to 50 per cent per annum. 


b. Women’s Changing Position in the Federal Service — Women's employment in the federal ser- 
vice has been a controversial problem and a trouble to the governmental conscience since Confederation. 
A final, if not entirely unquestioned, acceptance of female public employees today is the result of changed 
social attitudes and of cultural, educational and economic progress. 


5Taylor Cole, The Canadian Bureaucracy (Duke University Press, Durham, N.C., 1949), p. 20. 


6T able 2-2 includes employees of some Boards and Commissions not included in Table 2-1. 


TABLE 2-2 


APPOINTMENTS TO PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY POSITIONS 
UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 1920-1965! 


Total 


Permanent Temporary 
Year Per Cent 
Males2 Females Males2 Females Nanebe ca aioe 
Males Females 
1920 8,331 1,551 9,882 84.4 15.6 
1921 5,566 1,124 6,690 83.2 16.8 
1922 1,973 347 3,362 760 6,442 82.9 tet 
1923 1,873 252 2235 656 5,016 81.9 18.1 
1924 1,630 366 1,956 468 4,420 81.2 18.8 
1925 1,846 323 2,314 614 5,097 Sie 18.3 
1926 1,210 305 2,156 791 4,462 75.5 24.5 
1927 1,401 391 2,702 855 5,349 76.8 DixeZ 
1928 1,644 364 3,375 816 6,199 81.0 19.0 
1929 2,017 475 3,827 ae! 7,433 78.7 21.3 
1930 2,041 462 3,867 1,147 7,517 78.6 21.4 
1931 1,566 314 3,210 1) 637/08) 6,460 74.0 26.0 
1932 534 104 1,728 433 2,799 80.9 19.1 
1933 80 3 1,457 268 1,808 85.1 14.9 
1934 40 1 1,879 454 2,374 80.9 19.1 
1935 192 4) 2,274 669 3,176 Wa DS} 
1936 706 80 4,044 903 5,733 82.9 UA 
1937 1,579 462 4,992 778 7,811 84.2 15.8 
1938 685 121 4,628 935 6,369 83.5 16.5 
1939 980 140 OntiZ2 1,895 OST 77.8 Z2e7 
1940 1,753 293 11,769 5,991 19,206 67.3 S2e/ 
1941 803 164 15,827 14,249 31,043 53.6 46.4 
1942 563 109 19,729 28,212 48,613 41.8 58.2 
1943 916 51 18,502 36,737 56,206 34.6 65.4 
1944 U7, 123 13,093 24,476 38,889 36.8 63.2 
19453 546 P27 18,459 21,975 41,007 46.4 53.6 
1946 481 28 38,232 14,406 53,747 72.9 2a 
1947 4,060 114 20,111 9,053 33,338 72.6 27.4 
1948 5,008 482 17,981 10,453 33,924 67.8 2a 
1949 4,664 727 17,250 9,546 32,187 68.1 31.9 
1950 5,679 1,976 11,143 5,386 24,184 69.6 30.4 
1951 4,970 1,639 13,176 9,978 29,763 61.0 39.0 
1952 5,571 1,420 14,378 10,893 32,262 61.9 38.1 
1953 3,555 771 16,439 11,834 32,599 61.4 38.6 
1954 1,965 919 15,044 10,711 28,639 59.4 40.6 
1955 13,004 10,876 23,880 54.5 45.5 
1956 13,825 12,267 26,092 53.0 47.0 
1957 14,666 12,411 27,077 54.2 45.8 
1958 11,890 9,454 21,344 55.8 44.2 
1959 11,809 9,561 21,370 55:3 44.7 
1960 11,778 8,278 20,056 58.8 41.2 
1961 14,424 10,435 24,859 58.1 41.9 
1962 11,507 7,831 19,338 59.6 40.4 
1963 9,567 5,836 15,403 62.2 37.8 
1964 8,850 9,019 17,869 49.6 50.4 
1965 10,718 9,468 | 20,186 53.1 46.9 


1Excludes seasonal appointments. 
2\ncludes appointees under the War Service Preference statutory provisions. 
3The temporary total covers new appointments as well as reassignments. 


Source: Annual Reports of the Civil Service Commission. 
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In 1868, the Royal Commission considering the theoretical organization of the departments did 
not even mention any positions for women.’ By 1881 there were a few women in the public service but 
they occupied insignificant positions. 


Another Royal Commission in 1880 observed: “While we see no reason whatever why female 
clerks should not be quite as efficient public servants as men, we are forced to confess that there are several 
obstacles in the way of their employment which we fear it will be very difficult if not impossible to over- 
come.”’8 It suggested that women should be placed in rooms by themselves, supervised by a person of 
their own sex and, in any case, the Commission doubted if there would be sufficient work for women. 

The Deputy Postmaster General at that time also accepted the proposition that women can work usefully, 
but ‘’...it is difficult to make any arrangements for utilizing their work with convenience.’’9 


In the 1910's the question of segregation and supervision became relatively unimportant, but that 
of salary and promotion became significant. The Civil Service Act of 1908 made no specific reference to 
sex of the candidate, but: ‘’In cases where the sex of a candidate might be more or less of a disqualifica- 
tion, the deputy heads would be at liberty to specify whether men or women were required for the special 
positions to be filled.’”10 The Civil Service Commission at that time argued that because of low salaries a 
much larger number of qualified women than men were willing to accept the positions. However, these 
lower positions were considered a necessary stepping stone for higher appointments of men, and the 
Commission ‘have found it necessary, therefore, ...to limit almost entirely to men, appointments in the 
First and Second Divisions.”’11 The Commission argued also that it was hardly possible to appoint a 
woman to supervise male clerks. Women working in the Third Division could participate in competitions 
for positions in the First and Second Divisions, but hardly any were appointed. Restrictions were gradually 
removed during the First World War. 


Even in the late 1920’s a political scientist argued that when a female employee gets married she 
invariably has to leave the service and this “has disastrous results on the efficiency of the staff.’"12 He 
added that ‘‘the difficulty seems to be inherent, in the woman question, and can be met in only one way: 
by excluding women, except in exceptional circumstances, from many of the highest posts...” He generously 
added: “The equality of salaries, however, should be unhesitatingly endorsed.’"13 


Indeed, the Civil Service Act embodied the principle of equal pay for equal work, but it was 
stated in the early 1930's that ‘‘women claim that this does not work out in actual practice; that frequently 
because a woman is occupying a position it is classified at a lower grade than it would be if held by a man. 
This situation is attributed to the age-old prejudice towards women in business.”.14 The author of this 
statement added that some departments solicited applications from men only and women with university 
educations had to start as stenographers to get into the service. At that time there was an almost complete 
absence of women in the higher ranks of the public service. 19 


In 1921, and for many years after, female employees upon marriage were obliged to resign. Some 
exceptions were made where retention of a married woman was in the public interest, or where she had to 
support a sick husband, or if separated and considered as self-supporting. 


7Canadian Sessional Papers, 1869, subsec. 19. 

8ibid., 1880-1, subsec. 19. 

9\bid., subsec. 113, p. 69. 
10Civil Service Commission, First Annual Report, Sessional Papers, No. 31, (King’s Printer, 1910), p. 17. 
Mibid., p. 18. 
12Robert MacG regor Dawson, The Civil Service of Canada (London, Oxford University Press, 1929), p. 193. 
13ibid., p. 194. 
14Proceedings of (1932) Select Special Committee ... p. 241. 
15Taylor Cole, The Canadian Bureaucracy ... p. 20. 


in 


During the last war, however, it was necessary to employ women in large numbers and the general 
rules prohibiting the employment of married women were relaxed, but were re-introduced as soon as the 
war was over. 


This prohibition against married women was lifted by Order-in-Council in 1955. The Civil Service 
Commission observed: “It is not expected that the new policy will result in any great increase in the number 
of married women in the Service,’’16 although, despite the previous prohibition, the Commission had found 
it necessary to employ married women as stenographers, typists, clerks, etc. 


Since 1955, of course, it has been possible to utilize the services of women, irrespective of 
marital status. 


2. Women in Canada’s Federal Undertakings and Public Service in 1966 


Before reviewing in some detail the characteristics and composition of employees coming under 
the Civil Service Act, it may be worthwhile to examine overall employment in the federal sector, because the 
federal government, in terms of the number of people employed and size of payroll, is the single largest 
employer in the country. 


a. Type of Engagement — As of September 1966, the total number of employees, civilian and 
military, of the federal government amounted to 476,425. A breakdown of this employment by sex and 
type of engagement is provided in Table 2-3. 


There were 74,938 women, or 15.7 per cent of the total federal employees, working in public service 
proper, with various boards, in crown corporations, or as members of the Armed Forces. 


While the proportion of male employees fully subject to the Civil Service Act is small, the proportion 
of female employees is much larger, in fact just double that of the males. The main reason for this is that, 
although women are not absent from the Armed Services, they represent only a small fraction of the military 
establishment. Almost half of the ‘salaried exempt’’ employees are members of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and of the Canadian Penitentiary Service, both of which employ only a small proportion of women. The 
remainder, with a high proportion of women, include the sessional staff of Parliament, personal staff of cabi- 
net ministers, deputy ministers, and members of various boards and commissions. 


Six per cent of female employment was of the “‘prevailing rate’ type. Prevailing rate employees are 
paid at the local rates for the class of work performed. In the case of women such work largely consists of 
cleaning offices. 


There is considerable seasonal demand for women in the ‘‘casual employment” category, but the 
extent of this would not be shown, in most years, in a September balance. In September 1966, however, there 
would be a good deal of casual help engaged in the processing of census returns. Casual workers, mostly 
female, are required in the spring of each year for processing income tax returns, and a good many casuals are 
required for each session of Parliament. 


There are, needless to say, few women among the “‘ships’ officers and crews”’ category. 


Classification of crown corporations used in Table 2-3 is largely the one that appears in the Financial 
Administration Act of 1951. Departmental corporations have functions closely allied to the regular departments 
of the federal government; agency corporations undertake trading service, and other operations; proprietary 
corporations manage lending, financial, commercial or industrial operations; “‘other’’ crown corporations 
include the Bank of Canada, Canadian Wheat Board, Industrial Development Bank, and the Northern Ontario 
Pipe Line Crown Corporation. The extent to which women are employed by these types of crown corpora- 
tions would depend on their functions. Departmental and “‘other” crown corporations, functioning much like 


16Civil Service Commission, Forty-Seventh Annual Report, 1955 (Queen's Printer, 1956), p. 9. 
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TABLE 2-3 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE FEDERAL PUBLIC SERVICE, 
BY TYPE OF ENGAGEMENT AND SEX, SEPTEMBER 1966 


% of 


% of % of Total 
Type of Engagement Male Female Total Male Female Federal 
Total Total Government 
Employment 
Civilian Employees ii 
1 - Under the Civil Service Act 
Full-time 105,353 39,828 145,181 26.3 53.1 30.5 
Part-time 3 487 117 604 0.1 0.2 0.1 
Total, Civil Service . 105,840 39,945 145,785 26.4 5373 30.6 
2 - Excluded from the Civil 
Service Act 
(a) Salaried Departmental 
Employees 19,703 7,083 26,786 5:0 OFS 5.6 
(b) Employees in Crown 
Corporations 
(i) Agency Corporations 8,439 1,280 9,719 Paes 17 2.0 
(ii) Proprietary Corporations 120,285 12,157 132,442 30.0 16.2 27.9 
(iii) Other Crown Corporations 2,146 Ue i 3,923 0.5 2.4 0.8 
(iv) Departmental Corporations 
and Statutory Boards 5,356 1,367 6,723 ee’ 1.8 1.4 
Total, All Crown Corporations 136,226 16,581 152,807 33.9 22a 32.1 
(c) Prevailing Rate Employees 16,681 4,666 21,347 4.1 6.2 4.5 
(d) Ships’ Officers and Crews 4,013 3 4,016 1.0 — 0.8 
(e) Casuals and Others 15,708 5,527 21,235 3.9 7.4 4.5 
Total, Employees Excluded 
from Act 192,331 33,860 226,191 47.9 45.2 47.5 
Total, Civilian Employees 298,171 73,805 371,976 74.3 98.5 78.1 
Armed Forces 103,316 lies 104,449 RS). 7/ 1 PANS) 
Grand Total 401,437 74,938 476,425 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: D.B.S., Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Government Employment and Payrolls Section. 


most government departments, would tend to have relatively high proportions of women in clerical and 
secretarial jobs. Agency and proprietary corporations (such as the Canadian National Railways) would have 
high proportions of ‘operating’ and “field” staffs, who tend to be preponderately men. Approximately 
one fifth of all women employees in 1966 were engaged in crown corporations. 


As with the crown corporations, so in other departments and agencies of government, the share of 
positions available to women depends upon the nature of the work to be done and also on the force of 
tradition in various areas of the service. Table 2-3 indicates that more than half the total number of women 
come under the Civil Service Act; it also shows that 27.4 per cent of public service employees under the Act 
are women, reflecting the large number of clerical and related occupations. A more detailed analysis of the 
occupations and functions performed by female employees will be undertaken later in this chapter. 


b. Employment by Department and Agency — The complexity of the public service may be gathered 
from Table 2-4 which provides a breakdown of employment in the federal public service by department, 
agency and sex. 
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Examination of the table shows the departments and agencies that employ large numbers of women. 
For instance, the Department of National Defence, with 10,618 female departmental employees plus 1,133 
in the Armed Services, is certainly the largest employer of women; the C.N.R. comes next with 5,000 female 
employees. The Department of Veterans Affairs has a special need for women in its hospital facilities, and 
Air Canada employs women as air hostesses and in other non-operating jobs. Some of the departments that 
require a large clerical staff to take care of their enormous volume of paperwork are National Revenue (espe- 
cially in the Taxation Division), the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Comptroller of the Treasury 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; all of these employ significant proportions of women on their staffs. 
The Department of National Health and Welfare and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation also employ 
women in a variety of capacities. 


c. Classification by Function — Classification of public employees by function (Table 2-5) re-empha- 
sizes the variability that exists in the utilization of women in the public service. 


It is seen that the proportion of female employees is high in the fields of health, welfare (including 
veterans’ welfare) and education. In general government work the proportion is somewhat higher than the 
average for the whole service, while it is low in protection services, transportation and communications, 
natural resources and primary industries, and in post office work. This last does not include postmasters 
(postmistresses), of which women form a high proportion of the total. 


3. Geographic Location 


Geographic dispersal of employees is due to the growth of Canada’s population and the regional 
economies which require on-the-spot government services. For example, such services are provided in local 
offices of the departments of Manpower and Immigration, Post Office, Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
Public Works, and others. 


a. Provincial Distribution — Table 2-6 gives the distribution by province of male and female employees 
coming under the Civil Service Act in September 1960 and 1966. 


In 1966, about half the total number of female civil servants were employed in Ontario, 16 per cent 
in Quebec and 9 per cent in British Columbia. The remainder were scattered among the other provinces. The 
fact that some of the federal agencies, such as the French network of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the National Film Board, have their headquarters in Montreal accounts for a considerable number of the 
federal employees in Quebec. The following provinces experienced the highest percentage increase in public 
employment between 1960 and 1966: Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario and Newfoundland. 


Appendix 2-1 shows the provincial distribution in 1966 of all male and female public employees, 
including employees in crown corporations that do not come under the Civil Service Act. Again about 50 
per cent of female employees were located in Ontario, 16 per cent in Quebec, 8 per cent in British Columbia 
and 6 per cent in Manitoba. That a fair number of women are employed in Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba is 
accounted for by the location of proprietary crown corporations in these provinces. 


b. Metropolitan Area Concentration — Table 2-7 shows the degree of concentration of civil servants 
in the metropolitan areas. 


This table shows that a much higher proportion of female than male civil servants is located in the 
Ottawa-Hull area. The reason is to be found in the concentration of office work at headquarters in Ottawa, 
together with the tendency for jobs outside Ottawa to be of the “operating” kind (e.g., customs inspectors, 
immigration officers, postal workers) or to require considerable travel within a region, both types traditionally 
filled by men. 


About one in four male and one in six female employees were located in non-metropolitan areas of 
the country. 
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TABLE 2-6 


FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 
BY PROVINCE AND SEX, SEPTEMBER 1960 AND 1966 


Percentage Change, 


September 1960 September 1966 1960-1966 
Province 1 
Total 
Male |Female} Total Male |Female| No. % Male | Female} Total 
IL 
Newfoundland 1,907 340} 2,247 2,138 335 2,473 sa le hea -1.5 | 10.1 
Prince Edward Island 492 116 608 590 131 721 0.5 1.6 12.9 | 18.6 
Nova Scotia 4,887 | 1,738 6,625 5,474| 1,738 UPA 5:0) 220 % 8.9 
New Brunswick 3,541 | 1,027 4,568 3,/59| 1,150 4,909 3.4 6.2 12.0 wes 
Quebec 16,442 | 4,725) 21,167] 18,651} 5,034| 23,685) 16.3] 13.4 6:5) | 149 
Ontario 43,489 |20,461| 63,950 | 49,130] 22,547} 71,677) 49.4} 13.0 NO ies: 
Manitoba 4,830 | 1,653 6,483 S31) eet, 760 7,097 4.9 | 10.0 8.0 9.5 
Saskatchewan 2,605 789 3,394 PRINS: 856 3,629 2.0 6.4 8.5 6.9 
Alberta 5,704} 1,952 7,656 6,154] 2,045 8,199 5.6 7.8 4.8 a 
British Columbia 8,915] 3,250} 12,165 9,438) 3,607} 13,045 9.0 5.9 11.0 EZ 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories 727 Wee 899 805 210 1,015 0.7 | 10.7 224 12:9 
Abroad 617 181 798 1,130 389 1,519 1: OTE SSH 114.9 | 90.4 
Total 94,156 | 36,404} 130,560 | 105,353 | 39,828] 145,1 81 | 100.0 | 11.9 9.4] 11.2 
*Less than 0.1 per cent. 
Source: D.B.S., Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Government Employment and Payrolls Section. 
TABLE 2-7 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES UNDER 
THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, BY METROPOLITAN AREA AND SEX, 
SEPTEMBER 1966 
Male ip Female ae Total 
% of % of % of 
Grand Grand Grand 
No. Total No. Total No. Total 
SAllr 
Metropolitan areas: 
St. John’s 1,074 1.1 230 0.6 1,304 0.9 
Halifax 3,704 3.5 1,439 3.6 5,143 BD) 
Saint John, N.B. 923 0.9 381 1.0 1,304 0.9 
Montreal 11,759 Wak2 3,209 8.1 14,968 10.3 
Quebec 2,254 Zul 736 1.8 2,990 24 
Ottawa-Hull 24,667 23.4 15,220 38.1 39,887 27-5 
Toronto 10,970 10.4 3,428 8.6 14,398 9.9 
Hamilton 1,120 14 379 1.0 1,499 1.0 
London 2,218 2.1 947 2.4 3,165 Ze 
Windsor 930 0.9 192 0.5 1,122 0.8 
Kitchener-Waterloo 542 0.5 140 0.4 682 0.5 
Sudbury 245 0.2 7 0.3 362 0.2 
Winnipeg 4,059 3.9 1,454 3.6 5 51s 3.8 
Regina 879 0.8 395 1.0 1,274 0.9 
Saskatoon 787 0.7 246 0.6 1,033 0.7 
Calgary 1,816 iter 665 Ue 2,481 NE? / 
Edmonton 2,853 De 1,040 2.6 3,893 Za 
Vancouver 5,347 5.1 2,028 5.1 7,375 5.1 
Victoria L 2,013 1.9 954 2.4 2,967 2.0 
Total 78,160 74.2 33,200 83.4 111,360 76.7 
Non-metropolitan areas: re ( 
In Canada 26,063 24.7 6,239 GS e7) 32,302 22.2 
Outside Canada 1,130 iat 389 0.9 1,519 4 
Total 27,193 25.8 6,628 16.6 33,821 23.3 
Grand Total i 105,353 100.0 39,828 100.0 145,181 | 100.0 


Source: D.B.S., Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Government Employment and Payrolls Section. 
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4. Age Distribution 


Table 2-8 shows the age distribution of full-time Civil Service employees by sex as of September 1966. 


TABLE 2-8 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES, BY SEX, 
SEPTEMBER 1966 


All Employees Males Females 
Age Group Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Under 20 4,100 2.8 Ae ‘lat 2,978 

20 - 24 12,578 8.7 6,617 Gre 5,961 15.0 

25 - 29 12,439 8.6 8,815 8.4 3,624 9,1 

30 - 34 12,978 8.9 10,014 9.6 2,964 7.4 

35-39 T3655 9.4 10,385 9.9 3,270 8.2 

40 - 44 21,089 14.5 16,129 S22 4,960 12.5 

45 - 49 24,404 16.8 18,932 17.9 5,472 13.6 

50 - 54 20,108 13.9 15,147 14.4 4,961 Us 

55 - 59 13,649 9.4 10,161 9.6 3,488 8.8 

60 - 64 7,552 52 5,777 OLS US 4.5 

65 and over 1,183 0.8 935 0.9 248 0.6 
Age not stated 1,446 1.0 1,319 27 

Total 
All Aga Groene 145,181 100.0 105,353 


| 
Source: D.B.S., Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Government Employment and Payrolls Section. 


The average age of women in the public service was somewhat higher than that of the average Canadian 
working woman; 61 per cent of all women employed in the public service were over 35, whereas only about 
half the Canadian female labour force in 1966 was in that age group. The average age of women in the Civil 
Service, however, was less than that of men — 39 1/2 years compared with 43 1/2 years for men. Table 2-8 
shows that the distribution of women by age is bimodal, unlike that of men, with peaks at 20-24 years and 
45-49 years of age. 


This is somewhat like the pattern revealed in the 1961 Census of Modes at ages 20-24 and 35-39, 17 
The usual explanation for this phenomenon is that nowadays women work until the birth of the first child, 
keep house until all the children are in school, and then re-enter the labour force. In the case of female federal 
civil servants there is most likely another factor at work, namely, the time variations (shown in Table 2-2) in 
appointments of women to Civil Service positions. A substantial proportion of women now in the 45-49 age 
group would have joined the Civil Service during World War ||. The drop in appointments of women after 1945 
(to make room for returning servicemen and as part of a general reduction in the machinery of government) 
would have tended to produce a distinct trough in the age groups immediately below 45-49 in 1966. Between 
the ages of 40 and 55 the percentage of female employees increases as they return to employment. 


The voluntary retiring age for civil servants is 60 and the normal retiring age is 65. Proportionately, 
the number of females who continue to work after the age of 60 is similar to that of men. In some cases, it is 
possible to work beyond the compulsory retiring limit of 65 years. There is evidence that the employment of 
women as well as of men is being so extended, because 0.6 per cent of the female public employees and 0.9 
per cent of the males were 65 years and over. 


17Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1961 Census of Canada, Bulletin 3.1-9, Table 17. 
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In general, in the federal public service there is no age restriction for appointment except when a 
given position requires a long training period for an employee to be fully utilized. This is of particular advan- 
tage to older women workers. 


5. Occupational Composition 


During the last three decades the functions of public employees have undergone a significant trans- 
formation. Prior to the Second World War they were engaged primarily in routine clerical and administrative 
work. Today, however, with the expansion of government activities in various areas from scientific to economic, 
almost every occupation is represented in the federal service. The number of different occupations in which 
women have been employed has steadily increased until today women are represented in almost every occupation, 
predominantly in some, 


a. Broad Occupational Distribution — Prior to the reclassification of public employees that was 
started in 1965, there were more than 700 classes and 1,700 grades. A class usually included all those em- 
ployees engaged in the same type of work, and grades within a particular class reflected the different levels 
of skill and responsibility. 


In order to facilitate analysis of the occupational composition of the federal employees the various 
classes have been combined for the purposes of this study into 14 class groups, on the basis of a broad occupa- 
tional relationship and similar levels of training and education. Some of the categories are more in the nature 
of institutional classification — for example, the “hospital” grouping — than occupational, 


Table 2-9 shows the distribution of full-time employees under the Civil Service Act by class group and 
sex as of September 1960 and September 1966. 


The Professional group consists of those classes in which the work performed is directly associated 
with the specialized university training of employees. Women accounted for less than 10 per cent of the total 
number in this group. However, the relative increase of female professionals between 1960 and 1966 was 
somewhat higher than that of men. 


The Administration group is subdivided into A, B and C, determined by the level of educational 
requirements and the nature of the work. Group A administrators are mostly involved in administering program 
and personnel, and are usually required to have a university education. Group B is primarily engaged in 
financial administration, requiring professional accounting qualifications. Group C is engaged predominantly, 
though not entirely, in the administration of regulations, and at least high school graduation is required. 
Women are scarcely represented in the Administration group except at the C level. There was some slight 
improvement in female representation in the Administration A and B groups between 1960 and 1966. 


The Technical and Inspection group includes those classes for which university education is not 
normally a requirement. The absence of women in many professional and technical fields in the federal 
service may be explained by the scarcity of women with the requisite training in these fields. 18 


The Postal, Customs and Immigration group, for all practical purposes, does not employ any 
significant number of women. 


The Office category is subdivided into the Clerical group, which includes clerks and office supervisors, 
and the Typing and Related group, which contains typists, stenographers, office appliance operators and their 
supervisors. This is the most important category as far as women are concerned because it comprises four fifths 
of the female employees. 


The Service and Maintenance group, which includes cleaning women, has been excluded from this 
study. 


18Canada Department of Labour, Women at Work in Canada (Ottawa, 1965), pp. 47-48. 
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The Hospital category includes occupational classes connected with hospital work and, of course, 
female nurses are fairly represented in it. 


The small Legislation group of employees which appears in the data for September 1960 is omitted 
in 1966 because it has been excluded from the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Act since 1962. 


b. Predominantly Female Occupations — As in the total Canadian economy, there are a number of 
office, professional, and hospital occupations that are filled almost entirely by women. This is shown in 
Table 2-10. 


The majority of women are in the lower paid occupations, carrying out routine work in the clerical 
and related fields. The federal service appears to exaggerate the general tendency to fill these work groups 
with women. The 1961 Census showed that 96.8 per cent of stenographers, typists, and clerk-typists and 


TABLE 2-10 


PREDOMINANTLY FEMALE OCCUPATIONS, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES 
UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, SEPTEMBER 1966 


Females Males 


Class Group and Title Total 


% of Total 


Professional 2 1.8 
Dietitian and Home Economist 2 1.9 
Feed Microscopist 
Technical and Inspection 
Seed Analyst 
Office 
Typing and Related 
Typist 
Senior Transcriber 
Stenographer 
Secretary to Executive 
Office Composing Equipment Operator 105 86.8 16 13.2 121 
Calculating Equipment Operator 128 )e).8) 6 4.7 129 
Bookkeeping Equipment Operator 96 95.0 5 5.0 101 
Stenographer Secretary 3 977 98.7 ds les! 990 
Telephone Operator and Supervisor 453 93.6 31 6.4 484 
Office Equipment Operation Level 144 95.4 7 4.6 151 
Secretarial Stenographic Typing Level 7,311 98.1 143 1.9 7,454 
Telephone Operation Level 78 94.0 5 6.0 83 
Other 19 86.4 5 13.6 22 
Service and Maintenance 
Stores and Building Services 
Store Assistant 98 82.9 13 Feil (abi 
Hospital 2,067 98.4 oo 1.6 2,100 
Physical Therapist 56 94.9 3 hy, 59 
Occupational Therapist 37 94.9 2 5.1 39 
Nurse 17565 98.4 26 1:6 1,591 
Nurse Pending Registration 31 96.9 1 ool 32 
Dental Nurse 72 98.9 1 1.4 13 
Hospital Nursing Assistant 246 100.0 _ _ 246 
Assistant Sterile Supply Room 60 100.0 - _ 60 


Source: D.B.S., Public Finance and Transportation Division, Government Employment and Payrolls Section. 
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96.8 per cent of nurses were women.!9 The corresponding percentages in the federal service were even higher. 
Opportunities for advancement are limited in the clerical occupations. Typists can become stenographers, 
who in turn can advance to secretarial positions. Directly above many clerical jobs are supervisory or 
management positions. The recent development of co-ordinators of clerical services in a department or branch 
opens a door for some women to move into more highly paid and responsible positions. There are a few 

cases where women who have started in clerical jobs have advanced to administrative positions. 


Apart from clerical occupations, women find employment in traditionally female professional fields, 
such as home economics, library and social work. Thus two thirds of the librarians, a category excluded in 
Table 2-10 but included in Appendix 2-2, were women. So were 71 per cent of the social workers. Table 2-11 
shows that there are 66 female seed analysts and 98 store assistants, which would seem to indicate that some 
imagination is being brought to bear on the utilization of womanpower in the government service. 


c. Occupations with a Minority of Women — Women are employed in other professional areas, and 
in them make an important minority. This information is given in Table 2-11 and Appendix 2-2. 


In 1966, among professionals, 5 out of 35 geographers were women, 6 of 21 actuaries and 4 of 23 
combines investigation officers, as shown in Table 2-11. Some groups omitted in this table but included in 
Appendix 2-2 were statisticians, of whom women constituted 52 out of 314 incumbents; language officers, 
32 women out of 77; bacteriologists, 15 women out of 54; and chemists, 40 out of 157. This last group, of 
which 25.5 per cent were women, is noteworthy when it is considered that in 1961, according to the Census, 
only 7 per cent were women. 


Women are poorly represented both within and without the federal service in a number of professions 
such as lawyers and medical officers. 


The absence of women in many professional and technical fields in the public service may or may not 
be related to the scarcity of women with the requisite training. Why, for instance, are women absent from 
such occupations as welfare officers, employment and insurance officers, radio operators, air traffic controllers, 
collectors (customs and excise), and excise tax officers? Perhaps in some cases a career pattern involving move- 
ment between head office and field offices may be a restraining factor. 


In Administration A, 34 out of 256 Civil Service Commission officers, 30 out of 300 personnel 
administrators and 41 out of 342 defence production officers were women. In Administration B, 44 out of 
332 treasury accountants were women. In Administration C the percentages of women were as follows: 

26.1 of 2,093 employment service officers; 40.5 of 697 claims officers and 35.8 of 199 insurance officers; 
33.6 of 110 external affairs officers; 45.3 of 64 editors; 19.5 of 174 public information officers; and 37.6 

per cent of 229 translators. Appendix 2-2 also shows a number of additional clerical and hospital occupations 
in which women were either in the majority or formed sizable minorities. Nevertheless, a general examination 
of Table 2-11 and Appendix 2-2 shows that there are numerous occupations from which women are almost 
or completely excluded. To mention only a few: patent examiner, dental officer, lecturer, foreign service 
officer (Department of Trade and Commerce), engineer, architect, and meteorologist. 


With an expanding economy and consequent government employment opportunities, women’s future 
contribution in the Professional and Administrative groups will depend, to some extent, on women themselves 
and their education. 

6. Grades and Salaries 


The final section in this chapter concerns the problem of whether or not the capabilities of women 
are fully utilized. This problem of utilization of the female public employees is discussed in more detail else- 
where in this study. The statistical data were obtained from the Survey of Utilization of Employees in the 


19ibid., p. 26. 
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TABLE 2-11 


PREDOMINANTLY MALE OCCUPATIONS, 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 
SEPTEMBER 1966 


Females 


Class Group and Title Total 


% % 


of Total of Total 
PROFESSIONAL 
Architect 108 97.3 3 2.7 111 
Engineer 1,391 99.9 1 0.1 1392 
Patent Examiner 170 100.0 — — 170 
Scientific Officer and Senior Officer 426 96.4 16 3.6 442 
Geologist 118 97.5 3 2.5 121 
Meteorologist and Meteorological Officer 530 99.1 5 0.9 535 
Biologist 123 93.9 8 6.1 131 
Research Officer, Director, Agriculture 239 98.0 5 2.0 244 
Forestry Officer, Research Officer, Director 175 100.0 — -- 175 
Veterinarian 463 99.6 2 0.4 465 
Dental Officer 60 100.0 —~ _ 60 
Anthropologist 7 100.0 - _ if 
Geographer 30 85.7 5 14.3 85 
Lecturer and Professor 158 100.0 -— - 158 
Combines Investigation Officer 19 82.6 4 17.4 23 
Actuary and Actuarial Supervisor ie 71.4 6 28.6 21 
Medical Specialist 84 93.3 6 6.7 90 
Solicitor 107 98.2 2 1.8 109 
Advisory Counsel, Counsel Taxation 1H) 95.1 4 4.9 81 
Food and Drug Officer 170 98.3 S hey/ WS 
Examiner of Companies 21 100.0 — -- 21 
Citizenship Development Officer 16 84.2 3 15.8 19 
Management Analyst 90 97.8 2 en 92 
Other 191 95.5 9 4.5 200 
ADMINISTRATION 
Administration A 3,082 98.9 35 (et la Wy 
National Gallery Officer 14 77.8 4 2272 18 
Agricultural Officer 257 100.0 _ - 257 
Agricultural Commodity Officer 54 100.0 ~ - 54 
Agricultural Products Inspector 1,076 99.9 1 0.1 1,077 
Quality Assurance Officer 25 100.0 _ - 25 
Director Taxation 34 100.0 _ - 34 
Parole Service Officer 61 96.8 2 Siz 63 
Development Officer, Indian Affairs 104 96.3 4 3.7 108 
Trade and Commerce Officer 163 93.7 11 Gs 174 
Foreign Service Officer, Trade and Commerce 207 100.0 — — 207 
Foreign Service Officer, External Affairs 405 94.4 24 5.6 429 
Industrial Development and Production Officer 398 98.5 6 1 404 
Immigration Affairs Officer 107 92.2 9 7.8 116 
National Parks Officer 42 100.0 - — 42 
Finance Officer UU) 95.4 5 4.1 122 
Senior Officer 359 99.2 1 0.3 360 
Chief of Division, Industry 37 100.0 ~ - 37 
Superintendent, National Defence 10 100.0 - - 10 
Privy Council Officer 10 100.0 - _ 10 
Other 114 99.1 1 0.9 115 
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TABLE 2-11 (Continued) 


Females 
Class Group and Title Total 
% % 
of Total i of Total 
Administration B 2) CY. 
Special Investigator, Taxation 184 
Auditor, Excise Tax 467 
Treasury Auditor 274 
Assessor tala 
Examiner 12 
Auditor 112 
Treasury Officer 158 
Other 4 
Administration C 2,183 
Auditor, Unemployment Insurance 482 
Welfare Officer 306 
Field Officer, Veterans Land Act 23 
Settlement Officer 38 
Farm Credit Advisor oo 
District Administrator, Veterans Affairs 8 
Assistant Indian Agency 15 
Superintendent, Indian Agency 13 
Indian Affairs Officer 257) 
Employment and Insurance Officer 156 
Unemployment Insurance Commission Officer 15 
Manager, Employment and Claims Office 140 
Welfare Administrator 38 
Industrial Relations Officer 34 
Auditor, National Defence 76 
Audit Assistant 55 
Staff Training Officer 36 
Purchasing Agent 149 
Other 207 
TECHNICAL AND INSPECTION 
Grain Sampler 140 
Grain Trackman 83 
Grain Weighman 151 
Grain Inspector 214 
Inspector, Record of Performance 196 
Fruit and Vegetable Inspector 108 
Fishery Officer 437 100.0 _ — 437 
Inspector of Stores 409 97.8 9 PEP) 418 
Inspecting Officer 115 100.0 _ — 115 
Inspector of Standards, Trade and Commerce 301 100.0 - — 301 
Radio Inspector 171 99.4 1 0.6 172 
Inspector, Civil Aviation 106 100.0 _ = 106 
Inspector of Airworthiness 54 100.0 — — 54 
Ship Inspector 88 100.0 _ — 88 
Inspector of Standards 52 100.0 — = 52 
Construction Supervisor 88 100.0 _ = 88 
Clerk of Works 123 98.4 2 1.6 125 
Radio Operator 1,008 99.5 5 0.5 1,013 
Air Traffic Controller 737 99.2 6 0.8 743 
Air Traffic Control Assistant 106 90.6 11 9.4 117 
Printing and Stationery Officer 71 98.6 1 1.4 i2 
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TABLE 2-11 (Concluded) 


Males sh Females 
Class Group and Title = Total 
% % 
No. of Total | Ago of Total 
Clerk Engineering 4) 82.0 9 18.0 50 
Map Compiler and Computer 187 O2Fl 16 79 203 
Proof Assistant and Technician 76 96.2 3 3.8 79 
Photographer Oy, 90i5 6 9.5 63 
Technician, Electronics 877 99.9 1 0.1 878 
Other 653 95.9 28 4.1 681 
POSTAL CUSTOMS AND IMMIGRATION 
Postal 13,062 99:9 10 0.1 13,072 
Letter Carrier 7,547 100.0 3 ~ 7,550 
Supervisory Letter Carrier 2,515 100.0 — — 2515 
Railway Mail Carrier 422 100.0 - 422 
Mail Handler 1,622 100.0 _ 1,622 
Mail Despatcher S/T 100.0 _ — 315)f/ 
Postmaster 39i/ 98.0 tf 2.0 344 
Other 62 100.0 - ~ 62 
Customs 2,175 98.9 24 1.1 2,199 
Customs Appraiser 597 99.5 3 0.5 600 
Investigator Customs and Excise 59 96.7 2) Sic 61 
Chief Customs Excise Clerk 55 100.0 ce — 545) 
Collector, Customs and Excise 218 100.0 — — 218 
Senior Customs Excise Checking Clerk 50 98.0 1 2.0 51 
Investigator, Drawback Claims 130 100.0 — — 130 
Special Exciseman 298 98.7 4 1.3 302 
Computing Clerk 467 98.5 7 15 474 
Excise Tax Officer 84 94.4 5S 5:6 89 
Customs Truckman 109 100.0 _ _ 109 
Inspector, Customs and Excise 45 100.0 - - 45 
Other 63 96.9 2 Shi 65 
Immigration 
Immigration Officer 509 97.5 13 Dat 522 
OFFICE 
Clerical PAT 95.5 13 4.5 290 
Transport Operating Clerk 47 88.7 6 {shes BS 
Messenger 230 97.0 7 3.0 237 
SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE 
Crafts and Trades 4,183 99.8 9 0.2 4,192 
Stores and Building Services 13,006 99.2 108 0.8 13,114 
Other Service and Maintenance 1,934 S17 6 0.3 1,940 
HOSPITAL 
Nursing Orderly 1,833 98.5 2, 1.4 1,850 
Hospital Utility Man 35 97.2 1 2.8 36 
Other 97.5 oil 2.5 124 


ahh 93 


Source: D.B.S., Public Finance and Transportation 
Division, Government Employment and 


Payrolls Section. 
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Public Service of Canada, 1967. In this section only a general picture can be drawn from the official statistics 
for the whole body of employees under the Civil Service Act. These data as such make it difficult to draw any 
definite conclusions about the degree of utilization of or discrimination against women in the federal service. 
There is no objective method of determining this, but two approaches will be used in this section, namely, 
distribution by grade and by salary level of public employees of both sexes. 


a. Grades Distribution in 1966 — Appendix 2-2 shows distribution of selected occupations, by sex 
and grade, of full-time employees under the Civil Service Act at September 1966. 


It is seen that almost invariably women are behind men in their career achievement. This may be 
explained in part by the fact that in general female employees appear to be younger than male employees, 
although this age differential may vary between different occupations. Another factor is the differential in 
the educational achievement of men and women. Neither age nor years of work and level of education can be 
brought into comparative analysis here. Relative advancement of male and female public employees by years 
of work and level of education is discussed in Chapter II1, Section Two. 


Table 2-12 is drawn from Appendix 2-2. Occupations were selected on the basis of a fairly good mix 
of both men and women. 


TABLE 2-12 


AVERAGE GRADE BY SEX, SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 
SEPTEMBER 1966 


Males Females 
SCALISHICIANS eye RAs crane eee ee tee pa Eni csto nels Mati ay aeech ven or Come m 3.0 2.8 
EX DGaraInSSeee eo Bs eeciy tits ete Saree cs Gases meen san od lo Ch ep teh amet 2.8 2.8 
Eanguagei@Ghicers. 4 ediesia esr sh Seren) staves Gedea as ra es) Shglaleuewey cles Ped) ES 
Claims :Omhicerstb. is acl oat see ee ed eee er lca cnt emtcn Mie Sah (ye) Chino) cites Meters 3.4 DF) 
InStipanCerOshiCensss «cos octane ce as Feet eek cs eure a ERY. soos (lied @Mcmraopaiten's namtente 233 24 
ECUTOLS eee iA So cals) si e1w Seige as te a> wl acsetas eRe seem ts) et Omens) cmrelyura tens 2.3 1.9 
AKAN SIALOUS Eire eS secede ho ns soos en oki ce aMntine Ba Res SCM IRG, (ok CORN recat citar on oN ahi 2.9 2.6 
ClericalrandiReguiatony eveliess meses iw we iit tenet ol cure) enemies ter erie ert S33 2.6 
CLC atin: (2 SRR ree mn AOMORI Re IS 0 U2 OB rarer cis Cpe ONMON R OCU ORO atm Hac Dec Zell 2.4 


It must be borne in mind that in most of these occupational areas, persons at a senior level will have 
different titles or special grades above those numbered. Thus, when we compare males and females in the 
above table we are, by and large, referring to working, rather than top administrative levels. Nevertheless, 
men show consistently higher average grades than women. This table and Appendix 2-2 do indicate that for 
some reason female employees do not reach the higher grades in their occupations. There may be legitimate 
reasons, already mentioned, for this and also underutilization of womanpower in the federal service. 


b. Salary Group — Table 2-13 gives a distribution of full-time public service employees by salary 
group and sex as of September 1960 and 1966. 


As the previous analysis of the distribution of occupations and grades would lead one to expect, 
women in the federal service earn less than men. Partly, this is due to the fact that most of them are in the 
lower-paid occupations, and also because they occupy lower grades within these occupations. Whether 
certain occupations are low-paid because they attract large numbers of women is open to argument. By 
themselves, these statistics cannot provide a basis for the charge of discrimination, but they do indicate that 
the proportion of women who reach the higher levels of income is far below that of men. If we accept that 
women are equally as capable as men and that salary is an index of level of career advancement, then these 
statistics suggest that the abilities of women in the federal service are not fully utilized. Among men 
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employees 8.2 per cent earned $10,000 and over in 1966 compared with 0.5 per cent of female employees. 
In September 1966, the median income of women was slightly below $4,000 while the median income of 
men was approximately $5,350. Between September 1960 and September 1966, median salaries for both 
males and females increased by roughly 25 per cent. 
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CHAPTER III 
PROMOTION, TRAINING AND EARNINGS 


President Kennedy in his statement on the Establishment of the President’s Commission on the 
Status of Women, December 14, 1961 gave a specific directive to the chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission: 


| believe that Federal employment practices should be a showcase of the 
feasibility and value of combining genuine equality of opportunity on the 
basis of merit with efficient service to the public... . selection for any career 
position is hereafter made solely on the basis of individual merit and fitness, 
without regard to sex.1 


In Canada the Royal Commission on Government Organization asserted that: 


The government, in employing women, is not precluded from pioneering new 
standards for the community. Indeed, because of the number and wide range 
of jobs which it has to offer to women, the Government of Canada has a better 
than average opportunity for giving creative leadership.2 


It is probably correct to argue that federal government employment, to a large degree, reflects the 
same economic, social and cultural forces and attitudes affecting hiring, advancement and working condi- 
tions of men and women that prevail in other public sectors and in private sectors throughout the country. 
This study, then, attempts to provide meaningful data in order to assess the validity of conventional 
assumptions concerning the employment of men and women in the federal service. 


Comments on and analysis of employment and utilization of women in federal employment are 
limited exclusively to that portion of the federal government service which comes under the Civil Service 
Act. It excludes ‘prevailing rate’’ employees, ships’ officers and crews, staff of boards, commissions, crown 
agencies, etc. The statistical data in tables and appendices referred to in this and following chapters (unless 
a different source is indicated) have drawn from the replies to a questionnaire entitled ‘‘Survey of Utilization 
of Employees in the Public Service of Canada’’ conducted by the Canada Department of Labour in the spring 
of 1967. 


This chapter begins with a discussion on the relative advancement of male and female public 
employees, their assessment of promotion prospects and their reasons for poor or very poor promotion 
prospects. It also examines the desire of employees to enter a different line of work. Then it attempts to 
assess any differential in career expectations between men and women. Another section analyses the 
distribution of supervisory positions. Finally, it examines the expressed attitudes and preferences of men 
and women towards women in various working relationships such as supervisors, assistants and co-workers. 


It is hoped that these findings will be useful in considering future policies and practices for 
improving career development opportunities for women in the public service. 


1. Promotion 


There is no special program to develop better utilization of womanpower in the public service 
sector. The advancement of both men and women follows identical routes — appraisal within the depart- 


1 Report of the Committee on Federal Employment to the above Commission (Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1963), p. 1. 

2 The Royal Commission on Government Organization, Management of the Public Service (Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962), 
Vol. 1, p. 275. 
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ment or agency, rotation of duties, training and routine promotion. Competition for the latter is open to 
women as well as men as there is no legal barrier for women’s advancement. The distribution of grades and 
salaries discussed in the previous chapter revealed similarities in pattern to the private sector of employment, 
namely, a heavy concentration of women in lower grade office positions and of men in the professions, and 
middle and upper administrative posts. There are relatively few women who have reached senior levels of 
administration. This, no doubt, reflects existing prejudice against women but may also be due to women 
themselves, with their somewhat lower career expectations or aspirations compared with those of men. The 
latter is a mere recognition of what has been the reality of women’s situation. Other alleged reasons that 
have been advanced but which are difficult to substantiate, include: women consider themselves temporary 
workers; they do not have the required education and training; men have always played a dominant role in 
our society; women are too emotional in their approach to business matters and are more irregular in 
employment, with higher absenteeism and turnover rates.3 


a. Recent Promotion — The respondents were asked to indicate whether they had received a promo- 
tion or upward reclassification within the past two years. Table 3-1 presents the percentage distribution, by 
sex and occupation, of persons promoted. 


TABLE 3-1 


PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES PROMOTED WITHIN PAST TWO YEARS, 
BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 


| 


Occupation Lv 


: Males Females 


Total Responding Not Stated 


Females Females 


Professional 
Physical and Bio-Sciences, Medical Officer and 


Specialist Medical Officer Sole 34.5 
Economics, Commerce, Finance, Social Worker and 

Junior Executive Officer 53e3 CW /8) 
Librarian, Language Officer, Nurse and Dietitian 63.3 44.7 


Administration A 
Foreign Service Officer, Civil Service Commission 
Officer, Administrative Officer and Defence 
Production Officer 


Administration B and C 
Taxation Officer, Employment Officer and Editor 


Technical and Inspection 
Technician and Draftsman 
Computer Systems Programmer 


Postal, Customs and Immigration 
Postal Officer, Letter Carrier, Postmaster, Customs 
Excise Officer and Immigration Officer 

Office 
Clerks, Supervising Head Chief, Typist and Stenographer 
Electronic Data Processor and Duplicating Equipment 
Operator 


Total Number 
Per Cent Distribution 


3 Report of the Committee on Private Employment, The President's Commission on the Status of Women, (Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963), p. 36. 
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It appears that there is no difference in the degree of promotions as 43.5 per cent of female public 
employees were promoted during the last two years as compared with 42.7 per cent of males. But women 
in the Professional and Administration A categories were lagging somewhat behind men. This is significant, 
as these occupations usually require a university education. It also confirms the belief that fewer women 
reach senior levels of administration and that they progress more slowly. Even in the predominantly female 
occupations or where women constitute a relatively high proportion, such as librarians, language officers, 
nurses and dietitians, women are lagging behind men in their advancement. And it is in these professions 
that shortages are being experienced by the public service. 


Appendix 3-1 relates promotions of men and women to broad occupational groups and current 
salary level. Table 3-2 shows, by sex and current salary level, public employees advancement. 


TABLE 3-2 


PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES PROMOTED WITHIN PAST TWO YEARS, 
BY CURRENT SALARY LEVEL AND SEX 


Males 


Females 


Per Cent 
Promoted 


Per Cent 


Current Salary Level Promoted 


Under $ 3,000 123 869 
3,000—3,999 42.8 Sib 
4,000—4,999 34.6 4,769 
5, OOO—5,999 26.5 2,099 
6,000—6,999 47.3 758 
7,000—8,999 60.9 415 
9,000—10,999 52.5 104 

11,000—12,999 57.9 38 


13,000 and over 49.0 


Total responding 
Not stated 


It is seen that a great majority of women are in the lower income brackets and their advancement 
means less in purely monetary terms. It should also be noted that above the salary level of $9,000, the 
proportion of women promoted is lower than for men. This pattern is also evident, in a more pronounced 
way, in the Administrative category (Appendix 3-1). 


Another way of looking at advancement is to consider the length of time that individuals remain 
in their grades. The respondents were asked to give the total time they had been in their present grade or 
level and, if their position had been converted (reclassified), they were asked to add the total time spent in 
the class and grade held immediately prior to conversion. This is shown by sex and occupation, in Appendix 
3-2. The following table summarizes these data by sex only. 


TABLE 3-3 
LENGTH OF TIME IN PRESENT GRADE, BY SEX 


Females 
Length of Time in Present Grade To 
Less than 2 years 42.8 
2-3 years 2M |! 
4-5 years 24 


6 years or more 23.8 
Total number responding 


Not stated 
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In general, there appears to be no difference between the two sexes in length of time in their 
present grade. Approximately one man or woman out of five remained 2 to 3 years in their present grade, 
one out of eight, 4 to 5 years, and one out of four, 6 or more years. An examination of Appendix 3-2 
indicates that these proportions vary somewhat between different occupational groupings, but there are no 
significant differences between the two sexes in any specific occupation. 


b. Assessment of Promotion Prospects — Those employees who have not been promoted or 
reclassified during the last two years in the federal service were asked to assess their chances for promotion 
during the next two years. These self-assessed prospects, by sex and occupational group, are shown in 
Appendix 3-3, while a summary is shown in the table below. 


TABLE 3-4 
PUBLIC EMPLOYEES’ SELF-ASSESSED PROMOTION PROSPECTS, BY SEX 


Promotion Prospects of Females 
Employees not Promoted To 


Excellent 
Good 
Fifty-fifty 
Poor 

Very poor 
Don’t know 


Total number responding 


About one third of the male respondents, compared to one quarter of the female, believed that 
their chances for promotion were excellent or good. And only about one third of the men, compared with 
just under one half of the women, thought that their chances were poor or very poor. These proportions 
vary somewhat when occupational groups are examined. A greater proportion of men than women in 
Professional and Administrative categories assessed their chances as excellent or good. 


The next step is to analyse the reasons given for poor or very poor chances for promotion. 
Appendix 3-4 presents these data by sex and occupational group; Table 3-5 shows the same data by sex 


ek TABLE 3-5 
PUBLIC EMPLOYEES’ ASSESSMENT OF REASONS FOR POOR OR 
VERY POOR PROMOTION PROSPECTS, BY.SEX= 
Reasons Indicated | Males Females 
| : 

Inadequate education and experience 3.8 
Poor communication with my supervisor 3.4 
My supervisor underestimates the importance of my job 7.6 
Very few opportunities exist for promotion from my 

grade and/or position 46.8 


Regardless of requirements, men are preferred to women 
of equal training and ability = 
Regardless of requirements, a man must be clearly superior 


to a woman before being selected for promotion les 
Authority for promotion too far removed 6.4 
Too near retirement age iRCHO) 
Other reasons Ue 
Total number responding 3,049 


*See also Appendix 3-7. 
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It is seen that about one half of both men and women who had not been promoted within the 
past two years feel they have reached a ceiling in their careers and see no opportunities for advancement 
from their present grade or position. A relatively small proportion of the women thought that discrimination 
was the reason. This may reflect again a spirit of submission to tradition and reality. A small minority of 
both men and women complained about ‘‘poor communication with my supervisor,’ or ‘my supervisor 
underestimates the importance of my job.” 


An examination of Appendix 3-4 indicates no significant difference in the pattern of reasons 
given by respondents in the various occupational categories. In the Professional group, three women out of 
five believed that ‘very few opportunities exist for promotion from my grade and/or position.’’ And in the 
Administration category, one woman out of four thought that ‘regardless of requirements, men are 
preferred to women of equal training and ability’’ as the reason for their poor or very poor promotion 
prospects, 


c. Career Expectations — The survey also attempted to establish whether there was any difference 
between men and women in career aspirations. The respondents were asked to indicate the grade they 
thought they should have achieved, considering their self-assessed abilities and qualifications. 


Appendix 3-5 gives a percentage distribution, by sex and occupation, of public employees’ assess- 
ment of the grade they believed they should be in; the table below summarizes these data by sex only. 


TABLE 3-6 


GRADE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES THINK THEY SHOULD 
HAVE ACHIEVED, BY SEX 


Females 

Grade Jo 
Present 28.0 
One higher 55.0 
Two or more higher 70 
Total number responding 11,879 
Not stated 569 


Three quarters of the men and slightly less than that of the women thought they should have 
achieved at least one grade higher than their present grade. However, almost three men out of ten and less 
than two women out of ten believed they should be two or more grades higher. Women’s career expectations 
appear slightly lower than those of men. A study in the United States claims that women appear to be less 
anxious or interested than men in advancement to positions of greater responsibility, ‘‘either because they 
planned to stop working when they married, or because further business responsibilities would be too burden- 
some if added to home responsibilities.’’4 


There are rather insignificant differences in career aspirations of men and women in the various 
occupational groups. In the Professional group about one half of the women appeared to be satisfied with 
their present grade. In the Administration category one woman out of four thought she should have been 
two or more grades higher. It is also noticeable that one man out of three working as a technician, draftsman, 
electronic data processor, or duplicating equipment operator believed he should be classed at least two 
grades higher. 


4 U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, ‘’Women in Higher-Level Positions,’’ 1950, p. 26. 
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To test further any differential in career expectations, the respondents were asked to indicate the 
highest grade they hoped to achieve in the next ten years if they remained in the federal service. Appendix 
3-6 shows the percentage distribution of career level aspirations in the next ten years by sex and occupation. 
A summary is given in the following table: 


TABLE 3-7 


GRADE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES EXPECT TO ACHIEVE 
IN NEXT TEN YEARS 


Males 
Grade % 


Females 
%o 


Present 7.8 
One to two higher 48.3 58.0 
Three or more higher 43.9 32.4 
Total number responding 13,091 11,798 
Not stated PATI 


It again appears that women do not aspire to so high a grade level as do men. Four men out of ten 
expect to be at least three grades higher than at present in the next ten years, compared with three women 
out of ten. There are no significant differences in the pattern of career expectations of men and women 
within the various occupations. It is interesting to note, however, that almost half the women in economics, 
commerce, finance, social work and junior executive occupations expect to achieve three or more grades 
above their present one. The corresponding proportion for men in these occupations is three-fifths. These 
relatively high proportions probably reflect shortages in these occupational classes. On the other hand, in 
Administration B and C only one quarter of the women thought they would progress in their careers by 
three grades or more. 


d. Entrance into Different Line of Work — Advancement in one’s career may also be achieved 
through moving into a different line of work. Consequently, the respondents were asked whether they 
thought there was a different line of work in the federal service, involving greater responsibility and/or 
reward, for which they were qualified and which they would like to enter. Table 3-8 shows the percentage 
distribution, by sex and occupation, of public employees who expressed a desire to enter a different line 
of work. 


It is rather surprising to find that almost half the male public employees and one third of the 
female employees desire to enter a different line of work. One possible interpretation of this is that a very 
substantial proportion of both men and women are not really happy in what they are doing at present — an 
aspect that goes beyond the scope of this inquiry. But it is interesting to speculate what changes could be 
brought about by such things as variation in type of work and rotation of duties. Another interpretation is 
that men have a higher level of career aspiration than women. In any case, it is improbable that all the 
respondents, whether in the Professional or Office categories, are in fact qualified to enter a different line 
of work. 


e. Supervisory Positions — The survey also attempted to find out the distribution of supervisory 
positions among male and female public employees. However, a demarcation line between supervisory and 
non-supervisory positions is rather difficult to draw and is often arbitrary. For the purposes of this study, it 
was suggested in the questionnaire that a supervisory position in the federal service implies a responsibility 
for making recommendations regarding promotion and leave for supervised personnel, disciplinary duties 
and allocation of work. This definition is purely qualitative in nature and does not take into account the 
extent of supervision, i.e., the actual number of persons supervised. 
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TABLE 3-8 


PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES WISHING TO ENTER DIFFERENT 
LINE OF WORK IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 


Total Responding Not Stated 
Occupation 


Females Females 


Males | Females 


Professional 
Physical and Bio-Sciences and Medical Officer and 
Specialist Medical Officer 
Economic, Commerce, Financial, Social Worker and 
Junior Executive Officer 
Librarian, Language Officer, Nurse and Dietitian 


Administration A 
Foreign Service Officer, Civil Service Commission Officer, 
Administrative Officer and Defence Production Officer 2,581 176 AS 1 
Administration B and C 
Taxation Officer, Employment Officer, Editor 587 74 4 1 
Technical and Inspection 
Seed Analyst, Technician and Draftsman 2,110 287 31 8 
Computer Systems Programmer 234 28 1 — 
Postal, Customs and Immigration 
Postal Officer, Letter Carrier, Postmaster, Customs 
Excise Officer and Immigration Officer 888 8 14 - 
Office 
Clerical Supervisory Head, Chief Clerk, Typist and 
Stenographer 4,877 | 10,476 43 204 
Electronic Data Processor and Duplicating Equipment 
Operator 417 806 9 11 
Total Number 5,898 3,644 1324 eiee 2210 127 238 
Per Cent of Distribution 44.5 29.8 


The following analysis of the distribution of supervisory positions is related to such variables or 
sex, years of work in and out of the federal service, level of education and occupational group. 


Table 3-9 shows the proportions of those employees holding supervisory positions by work experi- 
ence, occupational group and sex. 


About four men out of ten held supervisory positions compared with less than two women out of 
ten. And almost invariably, in every occupational group, the proportion is in favour of men. The smallest 
percentage difference appears in the case of the Administration occupational category, but relatively few 
women are to be found there, and it is in this occupational group that the greatest opportunities for more 
demanding supervisory positions occur. 


With a few exceptions, the longer the work experience the higher the proportion of both men and 
women holding supervisory positions. This is to be expected. 


The next table (Table 3-10) takes into consideration the level of education as a factor 
determining supervisory status. 


While there is no definite correlation between level of education and supervisory position, a 
general pattern appears to be that the higher the education, the higher the proportion of both men and 
women holding supervisory positions. However, at each level of education, with one exception (Master's 
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degree or its equivalent), male employees have a higher proportion of supervisory positions than women. 
This is particularly evident in the case of the Office occupational category, despite the fact that a great 
majority of the women employees are in these occupations. In the Professional group women with a 
Bachelor's degree or higher appear to have the same opportunities for supervisory positions as men. 


Respondents were asked to assess the performance of men and women in grades higher than their 
own in supervisory and non-supervisory positions. The following table shows this assessment by sex, and 
Appendix 3-7 considers also the variations among occupational groups. 


TABLE 3-11 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEES’ ASSESSMENT OF PERFORMANCE OF MEN AND WOMEN 
IN SUPERVISORY AND NON-SUPERVISORY POSITIONS BY SEX 


Supervisory Non-Supervisory 


Females 


To 


Assessment of 
Performance 


Females 


To 


Men better 9.8 
Women better 25.9 
No difference 46.3 
No opinion 18.0 
Total responding 12,144 
Views not stated 304 


A very large proportion of men, regardless of occupational classification, believes that men are 
better supervisors. In fact, two thirds thought so, though the remainder saw no difference or had no opinion. 
Among women, one third favoured men as supervisors, only about one sixth favoured women, and one third 
saw no difference. Men clearly show a negative attitude towards acceptance of women as supervisors with 
power to make decisions. This calls for further investigation into the reasons for such views and attitudes. 
The least prejudice seems to prevail among male professionals. 


In evaluating men and women in non-supervisory tasks four men out of ten favoured men, while 
more than half saw no difference or had no opinion. Among women, about half stated they saw no difference 
in performance in non-supervisory positions as between men and women. Another quarter preferred women 
and only one woman out of ten preferred men. One might conclude that prejudice is mutual, although 
women’s views might have been coloured by past experience. These attitudes, with some insignificant 
variations, prevail among all occupational groups. 


f. Preferences for a Woman in Various Working Relationships — Employees were asked whether they 
ever worked under the direct supervision of a woman or had a woman as an immediate assistant (other than 
secretary) or worked closely with one or more women at levels comparable to their own. They were also 
asked to express their preferences with respect to men or women in these three types of working relation- 
ships. These preferences, based on actual experience, are shown by sex and occupational group in Appendices 
3-8, 3-9 and 3-10. Table 3-12 summarizes these preferences by sex only. 


About one third of the men had worked at some time under a woman supervisor, and two thirds of 
them preferred a male supervisor; only 2.6 per cent expressed a preference for a woman supervisor, and the 
remainder had no preference. Among men who had not worked under women supervisors, more than four 
fifths preferred a man, and the remainder were indifferent; practically no one had a preference for a woman 
supervisor. The smaller proportion of negative attitudes towards the relative ability of women as supervisors 
among those who had worked under a woman suggests that introduction of women into this working 
relationship might gradually eliminate existing negative attitudes or prejudices against women. A great 
majority of the women have worked under a woman supervisor, yet only one out of ten prefers a woman 
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supervisor, while five out of ten prefer a man; the remainder were indifferent. Among women who have not 
worked under women supervisors, two thirds voted for a man and only one out of twenty voted for a woman, 
Here again, the experience of working under women supervisors tends to decrease the preference for men. 


When examined in terms of various professional groups, there are no significant differences in 
preferences for men or women. However, of women in Professional and Administration occupational cate- 
gories who have worked under a woman, about two thirds had no preference between a man or woman 
supervisor. In other words, there was a greater tendency for those with a college degree to select the ‘no 
difference’ answer than those without a degree. This was partly true also of men. 


Any bias against a woman as an assistant appears to be smaller. While there is still a tendency 
among men to prefer a man as an assistant, it is less strong than their preference for a male supervisor. 
About half the men, with or without experience of working with a female assistant, had no preference. This 
proportion tended to be higher in the case of more highly educated men in Professional and Administration 
categories. 


About half the female public employees expressed a view of “no difference’ and about one third 
preferred another woman as an assistant. The proportion of ‘no difference’ was somewhat higher among 
better educated women. 


A similar pattern in preferences emerges with a woman as a co-worker. There appears to be least 
objection on the part of male employees, although among men with no such experience, about two thirds 
preferred a man as a co-worker. Females preferred other women to work with or saw ‘‘no difference,’ but 
of the women who have had no experience of working with other females as close workers one third 
preferred men. 


3. Training 


Public employees represent a great variety of professional, technical, clerical and industrial occupa- 
tions, and, as in the private sector, training programs and courses are essential to their career development, 
to keep pace with rapid technological and business management changes, and to overcome shortages of 
specific skills. Refresher or upgrading courses may be necessary for women whose working life has been 
interrupted by family responsibilities. Special courses may be organized for top administrators, or for those 
in expanding occupation such as electronic data processing. Participation in training programs is, of course, 
a factor in promotional opportunities. 


Training programs for public employees are generally of three main types: those organized and 
sponsored centrally by the Public Service Commission when training needs are common to employees of 
many departments and agencies; those organized by departments to meet their specialized manpower 
needs; and out-of-service or external courses. The training programs range widely in duration from two 
weeks to a full year. Some are taken on a part-time and others on a full-time basis, Participants in external 
courses may get time off with pay or receive some kind of financial assistance. 


Candidates for training courses operated by the departments and agencies are selected by the 
senior officer of each branch in co-operation with the personnel officers. Quotas are allotted to departments 
for courses centrally organized by the Public Service Commission, based on the number of employees. 
Participants in outside courses are nominated by their respective departments for endorsation by the 
Public Service Commission and, if necessary, approval by the Treasury Board. Selection is not supposed to 
be based on sex. 


There is no central agency collecting information on training and manpower development programs 
organized by departments, and so, for the purposes of this study, information was sought from departmental 
training officers. Unfortunately it proved to be inadequate, and the data used in this section do not indicate 
the extent of actual training provided for public employees. Thus it is only possible to indicate in very broad 
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terms whether there is a difference in availability of training opportunities between male and female public 
employees. 


a. Training by the Public Service Commission — The Public Service Commission administers inter- 
departmental courses on a regular basis in public administration, in secretarial orientation and secretarial 
development, in the theory of office management (a correspondence course), in management improvement 
techniques and in language training (French and English). Periodically, the Commission also undertakes a 
training program to meet any special need common to several departments, 


The following table (Table 3-13) indicates the number of participants, by sex, in Public Adminis- 
tration courses at basic, intermediate and senior levels and in the Management |mprovement Training 
program at junior, intermediate and supervisory levels, of two to four weeks’ duration, organized by the 
Commission during the fiscal years 1960-61 to 1965-66. 


It is assumed that all the participants in these two courses were from the Administration occupa- 
tional category. During these six fiscal years only 16 female employees per year took part — in other words, 
less than one per cent of the average number of women employed during this period in this occupational 
category. The average number of male participants in these two courses was 296, or more than two per cent 
of the average number of male employees in this occupational category in the same period. 


TABLE 3-13 


ENROLMENT IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 
TRAINING PROGRAMS ORGANIZED BY THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, BY SEX, 
1960- 61 TO 1965-66 


Public Management Improvement 
ee Administration Course Training Program 
Males | Females Females 

1960-61 149 5 
1961-62 186 10 
1962-63 210 26 
1963-64 114 

1964-65! 279 54 
1965-662 332 

Total 270 95 


1 Includes 26 men and 2 women in the senior course in Public Administration of four months’ duration. 


2 Includes 23 men in the senior course in Public Administration of four months’ duration and 41 men and 3 women in 
the Personnel Administration Course of one year’s duration. 


Source: The Training Services Staffing Branch of the Civil Service Commission. 


These are important courses, intended to raise the administrative and managerial competence of 
those who have responsible supervisory duties. Evidently, in some cases, the qualifications for participation 
in a training course are based on the position level of the employee. Since there are relatively few women at 
a senior administrative level, the number of women public employees participating in the senior officers’ 
training programs is bound to be small. However, even acknowledging this, there appears to be a relatively 
smaller rate of participation by women in this program. 


The situation, of course, is different in the secretarial field. For example, in 1964-65 the Secretarial 
Orientation and Development Course had an enrolment of 200, all of whom were women. 
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b. Educational Leave — This means leave of absence, with or without pay, while attending a regular 
university course for which academic credit is given, or while attending an approved course in an accredited 
school or teaching institution. 


In 1965, 50 female employees received educational leave, i.e. one fourth of one percent of all 
women employed in the departments or agencies granting this type of leave. During the same year, 170 men 
or two fifths of one per cent of all male employees reported taking educational leave.5 


c. Survey’s Data on Training — The respondents were asked to indicate the frequency and duration 
of training courses taken by them that were either government operated or government supported (for 
which the employee was given time off with pay or received governmental financial assistance), on a full- or 
part-time basis, within the part five years or since the commencement of employment in the federal service. 


Table 3-14 shows the extent of participation in these training programs, by occupational group and 
sex, the duration and frequency of such programs, and whether on a full- or part-time basis. 


As for government-operated courses, those of two weeks to one month duration on a full-time 
basis appear to be important to Professional, Administration and Technical-Inspection groups. Invariably, 
a greater proportion of male than female employees has had such training programs. In other types of 
courses the differential between men and women is smaller, although in most cases proportionately fewer 
women participate. 


Government-supported training programs, on the whole, were not used as often as government- 
operated ones, particularly by employees in the Office and Technical-Inspection categories. Courses of three 
months to one year, both full and part time, appeared to be more important for Professional, Administration 
and Technical-Inspection groups. Again, male employees appear to have used them more extensively than 
women, 


Table 3-15 considers the relationship between the extent of training received and years of work in 
and out of the federal service. 


Again, government-supported programs appear to be less used, except those of three months to 
one year’s duration and by male employees with more recent work experience. 


As for government-operated training programs a general impression from the data is that more men 
were able to take advantage of such training than women in almost every period of work experience. The 
general tendency seems to be that the volume of training increases with length of service. 


Table 3-16 examines the extent of training of female public employees by marital status. Single 
women, free from family responsibilities and with uninterrupted working careers, appear to have a slight 
advantage over married women in participation in government-operated training courses. The exception 
occurs in courses of one to three months’ duration. Widowed, separated or divorced women seem to have 
had more training than either single or married women. 


The same pattern, in general, emerges in the case of government-supported programs. Single women 
received more of this type of training than married women. 


It would appear, therefore, that more training for married women to upgrade their skills, particu- 
larly after re-entering the labour force, would benefit both the public service and married women. 


3. Median Salaries of Male and Female Public Employees in 1966 


In general, the principle of equal pay for equal work is endorsed by labour organizations and govern- 
mental legislation. By 1961, equal pay legislation had been enacted by nine provinces, and the federal 
Parliament had passed the Female Employees Equal Pay Act covering those workers in undertakings that 


5 Information obtained from departmental or agency training officers. 
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TABLE 3-16 


EXTENT OF GOVERNMENT-OPERATED AND SUPPORTED TRAINING PROGRAMS 
FOR FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, BY MARITAL STATUS 


Government-Operated Programs Government-Supported Programs 


Marital Status Marital Status 


Duration and Widowed, Widowed, 
Frequency of Courses Single | Married |Separated or} Not Single | Married |Separated or Not 
Divorced | Stated Divorced | Stated 
To J 7o % Zo %o 
of No. of No. of No. of No. 
Replying Replying| Replying} Replying 
2 Weeks-1 Month 
Full-time: 1-2 3.3 0.3 0.1 
More than 2 Courses 0.1 — 0.1 
* 5/145 5375 1,827 101 5,144 5137/5 1,827 102 
Part-time: 1-1 hae 4.3 99 | 1.4 0.7 0.2 
More than 2 Courses Ost |= == 0.1 — - - 
5 145 5376 1,827 100 5,144 5,376 1,827 101 
1-3 Months ] 
Full-time: 1-2 2.6 4.8 0.3 0.7 0.1 0.1 
More than 2 Courses — — = — _ - 
* 5,144 57375 1,826 103 5,145 S/S 1,826 102 
Part-time: 1-2 32 AG PTO 0.1 0.1 0.1 
More than 2 Courses 0.6 0.6 AKG _ — - 
* 5,145 5,376 1,826 101 5,144 ieee 1,826 Pile 103 
3 Months-1 Year 
Full-time: 1-2 ie 0.8 3.6 0.8 0.6 0.1 
More than 2 Courses tS) 0.1 0.1 0.1 _ 0.4 
* 5,144 B35 1,826 103 5,144 5.375 1,826 |__103 
Part-time: 1-2 ors 1.8 6.7 0.9 0.2 S2 
More than 2 Courses 152 0.6 0.1 0.2 — 0.1 
"5144 5.377 1,826 101 5,144 5,376 1,826 102 


*Total Responding 


come under federal jurisdiction. This principle reflects a sense of equity. It is also viewed as an effective 
means of maintaining men’s wage rates against the competition from women’s cheap labour. However, most 
women hold jobs at the lower end of the skill ladder — jobs that require less education and training. This is 
not due to lack of ability but reflects the fact that ’’ . . . their fate is so closely linked with their role in the 
family.’’6 The great majority of women have remained at the broad employment base where less specialized 
skills are required, while men are moving to the narrow top. Thus, women find themselves in a vicious circle, 
where, on the one hand, ’ . . . the unequal remuneration of women reduces their sense of ‘career’ and 
contributes to the lack of continuity in their employment, and on the other hand, the lack of continuity in 
their work is one of the main reasons why they are paid at a lower rate and meet with difficulties in their 
promotion. ‘7 However, there is a growing tendency among women to move in greater numbers into more 
highly skilled work and into technical and professional fields. This reflects the higher educational level now 


6 Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein, Women’s Two Roles — Home and Work (London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1956) 
p. 74, 


7 Ibid., p. 108. 
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attained by women, as well as a gradual breakdown of traditional prejudices and attitudes that tended to 
relegate them to lower paid occupations. 


Since 1918 the federal government has by law been required to compensate its employees in 
accordance with the principle of equal pay for equal work. In Chapter I1, however, it is shown that the 
majority of female federal employees are concentrated in the lower salary scales, and most of the men in 
the middle levels. The acceptance of the equal pay principle does not ensure that women will have equal 
opportunities with men in appointments and promotions. Given equal qualifications in terms of work 
experience or length of service, and education and training, the differential in earnings between men and 
women may reflect the differences in the kinds of jobs held, and preferences for men and women in certain 
positions in federal employment. The Royal Commission on Government Organization observed that 
“traditional views on the suitability of women for many types of work and kinds of responsibility, as well 
as real factors of cost resulting from higher absenteeism and turnover, undoubtedly combine to produce this 
result,’’8 (i.e., lack of equality of treatment). Differences in earnings between men and women are also due 
to existing barriers to promotion of women to higher levels of management, and to somewhat fewer training 
opportunities in their career development. All these impeding factors cannot ordinarily be regulated by 
legislation alone and fair adjustments require methods other than legislation. 


In this section median salaries of men and women are used to indicate the degree of employee 
utilization.2 The higher the salary the more responsible the position. Individuals are not being fully 
utilized unless they are employed in positions and earn salaries corresponding to their level of education 
and work experience as measured in terms of years of work in and out of the federal service. Therefore, if 
the median salary of female employees in a particular ‘‘cell’’ homogeneous as to qualifications (i.e., level of 
education and work experience) falls short of the median salary of men in the same ‘‘cell’’, then it follows 
that women are being utilized less adequately than men; in other words are under-paid, under-utilized and 
being subjected to discrimination. 


a. Median Salaries by Occupational Group — Table 3-17 shows median earnings of male and female 
public employees in 1966 by occupational group as related to level of education and years of work in and 
out of the federal service. The figures in brackets indicate the number of cases in the survey. In grouping the 
various occupations into broader occupational categories an effort was made to take into account the 
educational background and current level of remuneration, 


For the Professional occupational categories the initial differential in median salaries between men 
and women narrows with a higher level of education, but with the passage of years of work this differential 
increases again in favour of male employees by $2,000 or more. 


The same pattern of differentials in median salaries between men and women appeared in other 
occupational categories, except that actual median salaries were lower, and hence the differentials were less 
pronounced. Almost invariably men were earning more than women with similar education and experience. 
This gap in earnings widened with the passage of work experience, reflecting the factors which impede the 
career development of female employees. 


To validate this generalization, Table 3-18 relates median salaries of men and women to two varia- 
bles only — level of education and work experience. No account is taken of occupational grouping. 


It is seen from the above table that the differential in median salaries between men and women with 
elementary and some high school level of education during the first two years of work or less amounted to 


8 The Royal Commission on Government Organization, Management of the Public Service (Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 
1962), p. 275. 


9 In adistribution of salaries arranged in descending order, the median is the value above and below which 50 per cent of 
the total observations fall. 
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$500 and increased to $1,300 after 26 years or more of work in and out of the federal service. For persons 
with some high school and specialized training (e.g., business or technological) there was at first no differen- 
tial but in the course of time it increased, again in favour of men. For high school graduates, the differential 
after 26 years of work amounted to $2,100 and for post-secondary level of education (e.g., nursing, techno- 
logical institutes or teachers’ training) it amounted to $2,800 in favour of male employees. 


For persons with university education, the differentials in median salaries between male and 
female public employees during the first two years of work appear to be insignificant, but the gap in 
remuneration widens with length of work experience. Women with university education (except a very 
few) are, apparently, not being fully utilized, and the differential in salary exceeds, in some cases, $4,000. 
This is particularly evident of the educational level of a Bachelor's degree or its equivalent. 


b. Ratios of Female-Male Median Salaries — The differentials in salaries between men and women 
are highlighted more vividly in Table 3-19, which shows the ratios of female-male public employees’ 
median salaries in 1966 by level of education and years of work. 


It is seen from this table that in a few cases only were ratios of female-male median salaries in 
favour of female employees. In general, these differentials are widening with an increase in years of work, 
suggesting that women progress less rapidly in their careers than men. At the education level of high school 
or less, female public employees were earning, on average, about 15 per cent less than men. At the post- 
secondary school level, this difference amounted to about 35 per cent, and at the first degree of university 
level to about 25 per cent. The gap was somewhat smaller at the Master’s degree or its equivalent level. 


TABLE 3-19 


RATIOS OF FEMALE-MALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES’ MEDIAN SALARIES! 
BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION AND YEARS OF WORK 
IN AND OUT OF THE FEDERAL SERVICE? 


Mean of 

Ratios of 
Level of 
Education 


Years of Work in and Out of the Federal Service 


Level of Education 


2 Years 


6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 
or Less 


% % % % 


97.6 80.0 68.3 79.3 


% 


Elementary and Some High School 

Some High School and Specialized 
Training 

High School Graduate 

Post-Secondary School 

Bachelor’s Degree or its Equivalent 

Master's Degree or its Equivalent 

Doctor's Degree 


Sirs Thee} 78.3 76.2 
98.0 73.0 74.2 55.8 
61.5 55.6 64.5 56.6 
54.5 79.4 74.1 7Gs0 
9 81.3 73.2 75.4 
116.4 $2 100.0 100.0 


Mean of Ratios from Elementary 
to Master’s Degree Level 


100.012 | 80.242 | 74.2%2 72.172 | 70.072 | 


The statistical errors in the median salaries have been calculated from the spread of the salary distributions in each cell 
(years of work and level of education) and the approximate numbers of the actual respondents. For the individual en- 
tries for educational levels of elementary to high school, the statistical errors in the salary ratios were found to be about 
5 per cent; for the post-secondary to Master's degree levels, they varied from 3 to 10 per cent. For the Doctor's degree 
level, the number of respondents was too small to permit any reliable error calculations. 


2Excluding Postal, Customs and Immigration Category. 
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CHAPTER IV 
REGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT 


This chapter begins with empirical data on relative rateson absence from work among male and 
female public employees in 1966 due to casual and/or certified sick leave and special leave. Because there 
is a higher rate of absence among women, the problem of part-time employment is discussed next, and the 
views of female employees about the length of the working day presented. Another section deals with the 
mobility of public employees within the federal service. The last section discusses separation — and intended 
separation — from federal employment, an analysis of the reasons given for contemplated separation, and 
the new employment destination of those who say they intend to leave the federal service, 


1. Absence from Work 


This section presents statistical information on the number of days lost by employees in 1966 
through sick leave or special circumstances necessitating absence from work. It also shows the frequency of 
rates of absences. Both the number of days absent and frequency of absence are related to such variables 
as sex, age, occupational group, marital status and others. 


The basic purpose of this analysis is not to assess time lost to the employer through absence, but 
to assess any differential between male and female employees. And although types of absence will be 
discussed under different headings such as sick leave and special leave, it should be pointed out that it is 
not always possible to determine the real cause of the absence. That is to say, sick leave may have been used 
on the employee's part for reasons other than illness. 


a. Sick Leave — Regulations governing the public service state: 


Each government employee, under Civil Service regulations, may be allowed 
up to 15 days’ sick leave yearly, of which seven days uncertified or so-called 
‘casual leave,’ may be taken during the year without a medical certificate. A 
medical certificate must be provided for absences of more than three days’ 
duration, and for absences of any duration if the seven days of uncertified 
leave have been exhausted ..... Unused sick leave credits are accumulated 
from year to year during the employees’ period of employment.1 


The Royal Commission on Government Organization suggested that the policy and administration 
of sick leave in the public service focuses on “’. . . equity and appears to equate equity with uniformity of 
treatment,’’ and added that ‘‘this uniformity’’ is due to the removal of the supervisor’... from any 
discretionary influence or any concern with sickness absence. ’2 This policy has been criticized on the 
ground that it is not related to individual need, is wasteful and inefficient, and undermines public employees’ 
morale.3 Sick leave provisions in the public service appear to be more generous than those prevailing in the 
private sector. For example, where employees in the private sector are covered by sickness indemnity 
insurance plans they usually receive less than full pay during illness. 


The respondents were asked to indicate the number of days absent in 1966 due to casual and/or 
certified sick leave. Table 4-1 shows, by sex and occupational group, the number of days lost. 


1 Regulations issued by the Governor-in-Council, March 27, 1962. 


2 The Royal Commission on Government Organization, Management of the Public Service (Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1962) 
p. 383. 


3 Ibid. 
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It is readily seen that female public employees had a higher absence rate than men. The proportion 
of men who had no absence during the year was double that of women. About one woman out of five was 
absent 13 or more working days, i.e., approximately three working weeks. The ratio for the same length of 
absences for men was one out of ten. More than one third of the women were absent eight or more days in 
1966, compared :with just over one fifth of the men. (A public service employee is entitled to three weeks’ 
annual vacation, and ten statutory holidays. The employee may also obtain special leave for valid reasons, 
if approved.) 


There is a divergence of findings in various studies as to whether women have a higher absence 
rate than men because of illness. A study of records over twenty years of men and women working in a 
telephone company in the United States showed that women were “ . . . more susceptible to mental and 
nervous disorders, high blood pressure, varicose veins, arthritis and rheumatism’’4 It has also been suggested 
that ‘’. .. the double burden of family obligations and job outside caused stress and fatigue that may 
require medical attention and might account at least in part for the considerable incidence of nervous 
diseases among women.’’5 Other factors affecting a woman’s absence from work may include distance 
from home to the work place, the work schedule, a lower level on the occupationa! scale, and so on, 


The more highly-trained women occupying responsible and better-paid positions are less often 
absent, even when they have family responsibilities, than those in the lowlier jobs. This is verified by Table 
4-1. Women in the Professional and Administrative occupational categories were absent eight or more days 
a year, a significantly lower rate than that for women in the Office and Technical-inspection categories. The 
difference in use of sick leave between men and women was generally smaller in more highly-skilled occu- 
pations than the overall difference between men and women. Presumably, women in the Professional and 
Administrative categories are being oriented to career development and, with higher salaries, can more easily 
organize their home responsibilities. : Zé 

Table 4-2 shows days absent on casual and/or certified sick leave, by marital status and sex. 

It appears that among married women 50 per cent were absent due to casual and/or certified sick 
leave for eight or more working days, compared with 25 per cent of single women, whereas the proportion 
for single men absent for the same period was 20 per cent. As for those widowed, separated or divorced, it 
is interesting to note that four out of ten men and women were absent eight or more days. 

Eighteen per cent of single men and 14 per cent of single women used no sick leave at all during the 
year. The percentages for married men and women were 21 and 5 respectively, and for widowed, separated 
or divorced men and women, about 9 per cent. 

These findings suggest that sick leave is being used by married women for legitimate home respon- 
sibilities, possibly in connection with maternity. This seems to be confirmed when the extent of sick leave is 
related to age distribution. This is shown in Table 4-3. 

About 45 per cent of women in the 25 to 34 age group averaged more than eight days’ sick leave 
during the year. This percentage diminishes with age until 45 years and then rises again. The use of sick leave 
by women for family responsibilities decreases with age although the absence of women resulting from illness 
increases progressively with age. A similar pattern of absence may be observed with men. 


Appendices 4-1 to 4-6 give a breakdown of the total average number of days lost as between 
casual sick leave and certified sick leave by sex, occupational group, marital status and age group. 


A summary of these appendices shows: 
Pertaining to casual sick leave, 40 per cent of women were absent five to seven days 
(the maximum allowed), compared with 25 per cent of men. Twenty five per cent of men 


4 Canada Department of Labour, Women’s Bureau, ‘‘Socio-Medical Problems of Working Women,”’ The Labour Gazette, 
Vol. LXIV, No. 3, p. 201. 


5 Ibid. 
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did not use a single day of casual sick leave during the year, compared with only 13 per 

cent of women; 

Nearly half the married, widowed, separated or divorced women were absent five to seven 
days on casual sick leave, compared with one third of the men of the same marital status; 
There was practically no difference in the use of casual sick leave between single men and 
single women; 

For females, the heaviest use of casual sick leave occurred in the 20 to 34 age group, possibly 
indicating the use of such leave for family responsibilities; 

Pertaining to certified sick leave, approximately one woman out five used eight or more days 
during the year, compared with one man out of eight; 

Widowed, separated or divorced women showed the highest proportion in using eight or more 
days of certified sick leave; 

The use of certified sick leave by both men and women increased with age. 


From the point of view of an employer not only the duration of absence is important but also the 
frequency. It has been suggested that the ‘short-term absences can be much more costly than longer term 
absences, in direct payroll costs and through the indirect effects on employee on morale and the relationships 
between employees and supervisors. ‘6 


Table 4-4 relates the frequency of absence due to combined casual and/or certified sick leave 
of public employees in 1966 to sex and occupational group. 


About half the female public employees were absent four times or more during the year, 
compared with little more than a quarter of the men. On the other hand, one woman out of ten did 
not miss a day, compared with two men out of ten. 


Women in the Professional and Administrative categories were absent less often than the 
average for all women as a whole, although their frequency of absence was still higher than that of 
men in these two occupational categories. 


For both men and women a definite pattern in the frequency of absence emerges, namely, 
the more responsible and higher the position, the less frequent the absence. For men the percentages 
of those who were absent four times or more ranged from 13 in Professional to 41 in Office 
occupational groupings. For women, the corresponding figures were 27 and 49 per cent respectively. 


Table 4-5 considers sex and marital status as factors affecting the frequency of absence. 

About half the married and widowed, separated or divorced women were absent four times 
or more during the year, compared with one quarter of men of the same marital status. It is interesting 
to note that for single men this proportion was somewhat higher, namely, one third. There was no 
significant difference in the frequency of absence between single men and women. 


Table 4-6 introduces age as a factor affecting frequency of absence. 


Women employees aged 20 to 34 appear to have the highest precentage of absence, four 
times or more during the year, again suggesting the use of sick leave for family responsibilities. Men in 
the same age group also appear to have the highest rate of absence. After about 35 or 40 years of age, 
the percentages for both men and women tend to decline, reflecting decreased family responsibilities. 


b. Special Leave — This type of leave is granted for specific personal reasons, such as death or 
illness in the immediate family, or marriage. Full-time federal employees accumulate a half day’s 
special leave credit for each month of continuous service. The credits may be carried over up to a maximum 
of 25 days. This cumulative practice is characteristic of the public service but not, in general, of industry or 
business. 


6 The Royal Commission on Government Organization,...., p. 382. 
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The statistical\analysis of special leave is related to sex, occupational group, and marital status. 
In the case of female married employees, family responsibilities are also considered. 


Table 4-7 shows the number of days on special leave in 1966 by sex and occupational group, 


Despite arguments ene forward sometimes by female employees that this type of leave is more 
readily available to men than\to women, the statistical evidence suggests that it is in fact used slightly 
more by women than by men For instance, 11.8 per cent of the women were absent three or more days 
on special leave, compared with 9.3 per cent of men. Approximately four fifths of the men and three 
quarters of the women did not use this type of leave at all during 1966. 


There are no significant differences in the percentage distribution of number of days on special 
leave between broad occupational groups or between men and women within a particular occupational 
category. It may be noticed, however, that for men the percentage of those who did not miss a day 
ranged from 81.9 in the Professional to 75.0 in the Office occupational groups; the corresponding 
percentages for females were almost the same, 80.4 and 76.3 respectively. The\use of special leave 


A 


appears to decrease with upward movement in the occupational classifications. a oa 
The next table, 4-8, shows marital status as a factor affecting the use of special leave. 


Both married men and women used special leave more extensively than single men and women; 
15.7 per cent of the married women had three or more days of special leave, compared with 7.9 per cent 
of the single woman. The corresponding percentages for male public employees were 9.9 and 3.3 
respectively. The pattern for widowed, separated or divorced men and women is similar to that for 
married men and women. 


Table 4-9 presents statistical data on the use of special leave by married women in relation 
to number of children. It is seen that those married women with more children had a slightly higher 
percentage of special leave absence (six days or more), but they also showed the highest percentage among 
married women who did not take any special leave. 


2. Part-time Employment 


a. Advantages and Disadvantages — The Survey of Utilization of Employees in the Public Service of 
Canada covered only full-time employees under the Civil Service Act. However, the federal service also 
utilizes married women and others on a part-time basis, for a portion of the year (e.g., the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission), or continuously for half days (e.g., stenographers), The latter method is rather an 
exception. Recently, however, the Public Service Commission of Canada started a new part-time employ- 
ment program to fill certain positions in Ottawa for economists, statisticians and librarians that would 
allow married women and others to work four to six hours a day, arranged to fit school hours. Salaries, 
based on qualifications and requirements of the position, are pro-rated according to the number of hours 
worked. The working year is from September to June with time off during Christmas and Easter holidays, 
This arrangement permits women to continue their professional careers and to look after their home 
responsibilities. 


In 1943, housewives in Ottawa were mobilized as clerks or stenographers for part-time duty during 
either the mornings or afternoons of the work week, at rates almost exactly half the rates paid for full-time 
work, 


United States government organizations using part-time employees report that such workers are 
‘as productive per hour as full-time employees, or more so” and that ‘‘the largest number of part-time 
employees hired had qualifications of a kind or at a level in scarce supply.’ 7 However, only a beginning 


7 Report of the (U.S.) Committee on Federal Employment to the President’s Commission on the Status of Women 
(Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963), p. 28. 
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TABLE 4-9 


SPECIAL LEAVE IN 1966 OF MARRIED FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, 
BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


Number of Days on Special Leave in 1966 
Number of Children 
f Total Absence 
6 Days _ 
None 1-2 3-5 Responding Not Stated 
or More 
| Per Cent of Total Responding | 
None 66.5 WA 14.4 2.0 Zp Aae. 34 
1-2 68.5 16.4 10.4 4.7 27205 4 
3 Children or More ale 13.4 8.8 | 6.7 837 | 31 
Total Number 3,602 860 627 206 5,295 69 
Per Cent Distribution \ 68.1 16.2 11.8 3.9 
Number of Children 
Not Stated itt 1 1 _ is 
= 


has been made in this direction because: ‘Reluctance to change attitudes and methods of operation can be 
overcome only by persuasion and encouragement. 8 The U.S. Committee on Federal Employment in its 
report of 1963 recommended that steps be taken ‘‘to secure changes in existing manpower utilization 
controls which discourage the use of part-time personnel.’’9 


Women part-time workers have an important place in the industrial life of Canada. The percentage 
of employed women who work less than 35 hours a week has grown from 11.2 in 1954 to 20.9 in 1964. In 
Canada, approximately one worker out of five works part time; in the U.S. the proportion is about one in 
three. Part-time employment in Canada tends to be concentrated in a few main occupational areas: 
professional services, personal services, cleaning and domestic services, commercial work and clerical work. 


Part-time work presents both advantages and disadvantages for employer and for employee. The 
main advantages for the employer are that part-time employees alleviate shortages of trained workers, and 
the employer who is more flexible with regard to married women may have more dependable workers. 
On the negative side, employment of part-time workers may present administrative difficulties such as 
technical factors inherent in the organization of part-time work and scheduling of hours. The principal 
advantages to a female employee include the possibility of keeping her professional skill up to date; 
addition to the family income without having to be away from her family for a full day; association with 
people who share her interest; and development of her career (including promotion, tenure and fringe 
benefits in fair proportion to those in full-time employment) until she is ready to re-enter the labour 
market on a full-time basis. The disadvantages to an individual of part-time employment are: the amount 
of time and money spent on going to work (the same for a half day as a full day); social insurance 
contributions, which may be quite heavy in relation to earnings if the social security coverage is to be 
kept up; and the fact that part-time work may not give sufficient experience, in some professions, to 
absorb all the changes brought about by technological progress. 


Part-time employment arrangements, however, may fulfil a social as well as an economic need for 
the individual and for society. 


b. Preference Regarding the Length of a Working Day — The female respondents were asked to 
indicate whether, if they were free to determine the length of their working day, they would prefer to work a 


8 Ibid. 
9 \bid., p. 29. 
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full day, half day or three quarters of a day, with proportionate pay and employee benefits. It is necessary 
to keep in mind that their replies reflect the views of women already in the public service. The pattern of 
preferences might be quite different if a similar investigation were made of women not in the labour force, 


Table 4-10 shows their preferences, by occupational group. 


TABLE 4-10 


FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES’ PREFERENCES REGARDING 
LENGTH OF WORKING DAY, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Preferred Length of Working Day 


Occupational Group 
Full-Day HaieDay ele Quarters Total Not Stated 
of a Day Responding 
Per Cent of Total Responding 

Professional 79.1 8.7 1222 34 57 
Administration A 86.7 3.8 9.5 158 19 
Administration B and C Chey7/ 29 1.4 69 6 
Technical and Inspection BASS) 7.6 8.9 302 21 
Office 87.4 Bb A 10,728 769 

Total Number 10,073 645 850 11,568 872 

Per Cent Distribution 87.1 5.6 “3 i 


It appears that a decisive majority of women (87.1 per cent) now in the public service prefer to work 
a full day. It is interesting to note, however, that among professional women one out of five would prefer 
to work less than a full day. One would assume that professional women, who have undergone lengthy and 
specialized training, would be more willing and, in a better financial position, to arrange for domestic help 
and child care in order to carry on in full-time employment. On the other hand, it is feasible that some 
professional women, if employed part time, could dispense with domestic help and be better off financially 
and otherwise. 


Table 4-11 examines the work day preferences in relation to level of earnings. 


There appears to be no precise correlation between salary level and preferences regarding the length 
of a working day. Obviously, women earning less than $3,000 per year and who are economically motivated 
to work, have no alternative but to work a full day. 


The last two tables in this section relate preferences concerning the length of a working day to 
marital status and to married women’s family responsibilities in terms of the number of children supported 
by the family. 


Table 4-12 shows that one out of five married women would prefer to work less than a full day. 
The proportion is somewhat smaller for those widowed, separated or divorced. It is interesting to note that 
6 per cent of the single women would also wish to work less than a full day. 


Table 4-13 gives a mixed picture. Among married women with 5 or more children, one out of four 
expressed a desire to work less than a full day. On the other hand, more than 90 per cent of married women 
with three to four children indicated a desire to work a full day. 


3. Mobility of Employees Within the Federal Service 


The variety of federal operations enables employees to transfer from one department or agency to 
another without loss of seniority or other employee benefits. Such an internal movement may be 
advantageous to an individual in broadening his or her work experience, which in turn can lead to more 
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TABLE 4-11 


FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES’ PREFERRED LENGTH OF WORKING DAY, 
BY LEVEL OF EARNINGS 


Preferred Length of Working Day 
Level of Earnings 
Total 
Three Quarters f Not Stated 
Full-Day Half-Day Beta Responding 
Per Cent of Total Responding 
ue 
Under $3,000 95,9 0.1 3.9 786 84 
$3,000-3,999 84.5 5.6 9.8 2,962 287 
$4,000-4,999 83.4 6.7 Ss) 4,539 264 
$5,000-5,999 97.3 les 1.5 2,000 101 
$6,000-6,999 88.1 NO Wee 689 WA 
$7,000 and Over 83.6 9.6 6.8 530 64 
i a 
Total Number f 10,035 618 849 115503 871 
Per Cent Distribution 87.1 5.6 Tze 
| 
TABLE 4-12 


FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES’ PREFERRED LENGTH OF WORKING DAY, 
BY MARITAL STATUS 


Preferred Length of Working Day 
; Three quarters Total 
Full- f- 
Marital Status ull-day Half-day a ae Resoncing Not Stated 
a 
Per Cent of Total Responding 

Single 94.0 Be 2.8 4,392 761 
Married 81.8 Dsl ce 5,332 45 
Widowed, Separated or Divorced 85.8 7a el. 1,790 Si7/ 
Marital Status Not Stated 86.9 _ ey 61 30 

Total Number 10,079 646 Ty bigs 11,575 873 

Per Cent Distribution 87.0 5.6 Yee | 
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TABLE 4-13 


MARRIED FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES’ PREFERRED LENGTH OF WORKING 
DAY, BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


Preferred Length of Working Day 


Three quarters Total 


Number of Children i : 
Full-day Half-day Of aDae Responding 


Not Stated 


Per Cent of Total Responding 


None 83.1 8.7 
1-2 77.8 7.5 
3-4 92.0 0.6 
5 or More Children 75.8 4.9 

Total Number 4,358 374 
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rapid promotion. At the same time, it could be costly to the employer as time and efficiency may be lost 
until the replacement can take over the job satisfactorily. 


The respondents were asked how many other federal departments or agencies they had worked for. 
The statistical data on this internal mobility of employees, by sex, occupational group and years of work in 
the federal service are shown in Table 4-14. 


During the first five years of work, internal mobility of men and women within the federal service 
was almost the same. Slightly more than one quarter had worked for one or more departments other than 
their present one. In the Professional occupational category this proportion was about one fifth. But among 
the employees who had worked in federal employment for a period of six to fifteen years women had 
changed department or agency more often than men. Approximately one half of them did not change, 
compared with three fifths of the men; this pattern of mobility, with slight variations, applied to all 
occupational groups. The same was also true for employees who had worked for 16 to 25 years, However, 
among employees with 26 years of service and over, only one third of the men had never changed 
department or agency, compared with about half of the women. The overall internal mobility of female 
employees appears to be somewhat higher than that of men. 


4. Separations from the Public Service 


This section of the study attempts to determine the main reasons for separation — or intended 
separation — of men and women from federal employment and to examine in some detail how the 
pattern of reasons changes with such variables as age, years of work in the federal service, marital status 
and occupation. It also examines the reasons for withdrawal — or intended withdrawal — of some 
individuals from the labour market. 


The statistical information used is partly from the survey and partly from files in the former Pay 
Research Bureau of the Civil Service Commission. 


It should be emphasized that conclusions drawn from Pay Research Bureau files are on actual 
withdrawals, while those drawn from data gathered by the survey are on intended withdrawals only — 
there was no follow-up to determine whether respondents had in fact left the public service. 


a. Turnover Rates — Table 4-15 gives the overall turnover rates in the federal service, 
by sex, for the calendar years 1962 to 1965. The evidence indicates that the turnover rate is almost 
twice as high for female employees as for male. Variations occur between different age groups and 
occupations. 

Appendix 4-7 shows separations by reason and sex for a period of four years, 1962 to 1965. It 
appears that the principal reasons given by men included employment outside the federal service, voluntary 
and involuntary retirement, full-time educational studies, move to another locality, and ill health. The main 
reasons given by women were marriage, maternity, full-time home responsibilities, retirement, full-time 
educational studies and ill health. 


While the overall turnover rate of female public employees is considerably higher than for men, 
it varies somewhat within specific occupations and between occupations. Appendix 4-8 illustrates turnover 
rates in selected occupations, by sex, in 1965. For male public employees the higher turnover rates were 
in the following occupations: cleaning service, typist, assessor, stationary engineer, clerk, stenographer, 
bookkeeping, calculating and duplicating equipment operator and electronic data processor, and postal 
clerk. For female employees the following occupations showed the more significant turnover rates: nurse, 
typist, stenographer, professional, clerk, bookkeeping, calculating and duplicating equipment operator and 
electronic data processor, and postal clerk. 


The margin of difference in turnover rates for men and for women was smaller than the difference 
in the overall turnover rates in the following occupations: clerk, bookkeeping, calculating and duplicating 
equipment operator and electronic data processor, technical officer and administrative officer. 
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TABLE 4-15 


TURNOVER RATES OF EMPLOYEES IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
OF CANADA, BY SEX, 1962 TO 1965 


Number of Employees Under Separations 
the Civil Service Act Males Females 
Turnover Turnover 
Y ear Males Females Number Rate % Number Rate % 
1962 100,062 37,236 9,535 9.5 6,579 17.6 
1963 99,970 36,007 7,863 7.9 5,347 14.9 
1964 100,085 37,207 7,556 7.5 5 606 15.1 
1965 105,353 39,828 8,413 8.0 6.133 15.4 


Source: Pay Research Bureau, The Civil Service Commission. 


While the turnover rates for both sexes of the Professional group as a whole were approximately 
the same as the rates for the whole federal public service, there were some significant differences within 
Professional occupations. This may be important in view of experienced shortages of more highly-trained 
manpower in Canada. It may also suggest that the federal government’s recruitment and employment 
policies, with respect to university graduates, should be directed toward attracting more women, 
particularly into those professional occupations which hitherto have been considered predominantly male 
occupations. This would minimize the wasteful turnover. An American study shows that the turnover rate 
for middle-aged women is lower than that for younger men. It suggests that’. . . in staffing certain positions 
where it is desirable to minimize turnover, well-qualified women in the middle age ranges could be 
expected to be better employment risks than younger men insofar as turnover is concerned.’’10 


Appendix 4-9 shows the turnover rates of professional occupations, by sex, in 1965. The relatively 
high turnover rates among men were in the following occupations: professors (armed forces) , dental 
officers, pharmacists, architects, patent examiners and bacteriologists. Among female employees the 
following professions showed more significant turnover rates: medical officers, dietitians, nutritionists 
and home economists, chemists, junior executive officers and social workers. 


b. Frequency of Separation — The public employees surveyed in 1967 were asked to indicate 
how many times they had left the federal service for any reason (exclusive of leave without pay) for a 
period of six months or more since their commencement in the federal service. This frequency of separation 
is shown in Table 4-16 by sex, marital status, occupational category, and years of work in the federal 
service. 


In general, the frequency of separation is higher the longer the employment in the federal service. 
Married men tend to have greater stability or continuity in employment and had a lower frequency of 
separation than single men (including widowed, separated or divorced). 


Single women (including widowed, separated or divorced) show about the same pattern of 
frequency of separation as single men. Both single men and women left the service less often than did 
married women. Among married women working 6 to 15 years one third left the service once or more, 
and of those working 16 to 25 years, about half left the service once or more.'1 


Married women in the Professional and Administration occupational categories with 6 to 15 years 
of service had the highest frequency of separation, but this was lower than for women in the Office category 


10 (U.S.) Committee on Federal Employment, ...., p. 140, 


110ne must keep in mind that only since 1955 have barriers to employment of married women in the federal service 
been removed. Those shown as married in the 16-25 years or 26-years-and-over service brackets would very likely have 
married after 1955, 
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with 6 to 15 years service. One third of the married women in this latter category had left federal employ- 
ment at least once during their 6 to 15 years of service. As those in the more highly skilled occupations 
had fewer breaks in service it appears that, for married women at least, such breaks are related to skill and 
education. 


c. Reasons for Leaving the Federal Service — Respondents were asked whether they intended to 
leave the federal service within the next two months and, if so, to indicate the primary and secondary 
reasons. 


Professor Frederick Herzberg, of the Western Reserve University, in his studies of motivation to 
work, makes a distinction between two sets of factors: first, factors which result from the work itself and 
from a sense of achievement and recognition, that contribute to job satisfaction and, therefore, if absent, 
act as reasons for leaving a job; second, other factors such as good working conditions, job security, good 
transportation to and from work, etc., which by themselves do not promote high job morale and, therefore, 
if absent, do not become reasons for leaving. 


In the light of this distinction, it appears that the main reasons for leaving the federal service include 
the desire to improve promotional opportunities, to get into a different line of work and to obtain greater 
job satisfaction. 


In the following analysis the reasons for intended separation are examined in relation to such 
variables as age, sex, marital status and broad occupational classification. 


It is seen (Table 4-17) that for men under the age of 25 the main reasons for separation were 
“to get into a different line of work” and ‘’more pay and better fringe benefits,” in that order. For women 
of the same age group, the two main reasons were “‘to improve promotion opportunities” and ‘‘more pay 
and better fringe benefits.’ For men of 25 to 44 years ‘‘to get into a different line of work’ was replaced 
by “‘lack of job satisfaction,” dissatisfaction with ‘‘agency personnel policies and practices’ and ‘’ promotion 
opportunities.’’ For women of the same age group, the reasons were dissatisfaction with ‘agency personnel 
policies and practices’ and “‘lack of job satisfaction.” 


TABLE 4-17 


PRIMARY REASONS FOR LEAVING* THE FEDERAL SERVICE 
BY AGE GROUP AND SEX 


Age Group 


Reasons for Leaving 
the Federal Service 


25-44 45 Years and Over 


Under 25 Years 


Females 


Males Females Females 


Per Cent of Total 


More pay and better fringe benefits 23.8 25.0 31.9 35.0 23 82.4 
To improve promotion opportunities 12.5 50.0 30.4 1.0 ~ 


To get into different line of work W/E 6.2 — _ Aes: 29 
Lack of job satisfaction 12 6.3 7/R 29.0 50.0 11.8 
Dissatisfied with agency personnel 

policies and practices 5.0 6.2 17.9 33.0 36.4 PMS, 


Prefer different geographical 
location and transportation 
difficulties _ 6.3 1.9 2.0 = _ 


Total Number Responding ie 80 16 207 100 35 34 


*Respondents indicated that they intended to leave the federal service within the next two months; data do not indicate 
number of actual separations. 
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For both men and women the desire to get ‘more pay and better fringe benefits’ still remained 
important. After the age of 45 this last reason was significant for women only; for men it is “lack of job 
satisfaction’’ and dissatisfaction with ‘‘agency personnel policies and practices.’ It should be noted that the 
desire ‘to get into a different line of work” is of no significance to women. This could mean, among other 
things, a lack of career motivation. 


Table 4-18 examines the reasons, by sex and marital status, given for intended withdrawal from 
federal employment. 


TABLE 4-18 


PRIMARY REASONS FOR LEAVING THE FEDERAL SERVICE, 
BY SEX AND MARITAL STATUS! 


; Males Females 
Reasons for Leaving 
the Federal Service Single | Married Single | Married 
Per Cent of Total 
More pay and better fringe benefits 15.1 30.9 WAS: ip 45.8 
To improve promotion opportunities 11.6 2120) 17.0 1.4 
To get into different line of work 53,5 _ — 1.4 
Lack of job satisfaction 5.8 22m 4.3 2.8 
Dissatisfied with agency personnel 
policies and practices 12.8 19.3 4.3 45.8 
Prefer different geographical 
location and transportation 


difficulties 2 0.8 Pet 2.8 


Total Number Responding 86 283 | 47 TP 


1Excluding widowed, separated or divorced. See also footnote Table 4-17. 


The main factor for single men is the desire ‘‘to get into a different line of work.” For married 
men this does not play any role, but all other factors are more or less important in their expressed decisions 
toileave. For single women, the main reason is ‘‘more pay and better fringe benefits.” This is also a factor 
for married women but equally important to them is dissatisfaction with ‘agency personnel policies and 
practices.”’ 


Table 4-19 shows reasons given, by broad occupational groups. Professional men say they are 
leaving because of “‘lack of job satisfaction’’ and dissatisfaction with “agency personnel policies and 
practices’; professional women because of “lack of job satisfaction.’’ The same reasons are given by men 
and women in the Administration category. Both males and females in the Technical and Inspection group 
indicated a desire for ‘‘more pay and better fringe benefits” and “‘to improve promotion opportunities.” 

A substantial proportion of men and women in the Office category wish to leave because of “more pay 
and better benefits,” but women also indicate their dissatisfaction with “agency personnel policies and 
practices.” 


d. Assessment of Earnings and Fringe Benefits Outside the Federal Service — Those intending to 
leave the federal service for other employment were asked to indicate whether the new job they were 
going to would give them higher, the same, or lower remuneration compared with the federal service. 
Table 4-20 provides this information by sex and occupational group. 


About half the men and three fifths of the women leaving federal employment stated they would 
be earning more than in the federal service. These proportions are somewhat higher for both men and 
women in Technical and Inspection, and for men in Postal, Customs and Immigration categories. 
Surprisingly, one quarter of the men and one third of the women did not know their future salaries. 
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TABLE 4—19 


PRIMARY REASONS FOR LEAVING THE FEDERAL SERVICE 
BY SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Occupational Group by Sex 
Reasons for Leaving Deena Administration Technical Offic 
the Federal Service A, Band C and Inspection co 
Males | Females | Males | Females Males | Females Males | Females 
Per Cent of Total 
More pay and better fringe benefits 10.2 = ew 20.0 34.6 80.0 Malt 60.8 
To improve promotion opportunities 15.4 - 15.0 — 2350 20.0 28.0 7.8 
To get into different line of work 2.6 20.0 ~ — 6.4 - 28.0 - 
Lack of job satisfaction 3373 50.0 Sle y/ 20.0 16.7 - - = 
Dissatisfied with agency personnel 
policies and practices BW 10.0 31.6 40.0 16.7 — 6.9 31.4 
Prefer different geographical location and 
transportation difficulties 2a6 20.0 - 20.0 2.6 - — — 
Total Number Responding | 39 10 60 ») | 78 5 143 102 


TABLE 4—20 


ASSESSMENT OF EARNINGS OUTSIDE FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT BY THOSE 
LEAVING FOR ANOTHER EMPLOYER BY SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Assessment of Pay by Sex 


Total 


Occupational Group Higher Pay Same Pay Lower Pay Don’t Know 


Female Male | Female Male | Female Male | Female Female 


Per Cent of Sub-Total 


Professional Seog 12.0 25.0 12.0 8.3 
Administration 42.6 50.0 32.8 ~ 14.8 BoE 
Technical and Inspection 74.7 80.0 Sell - — = 
Postal, Customs and 

Immigration 71.4 — — — - —- 
Office 41.5 61.4 0.7 ~ Die - 
Total Number Responding 181 76 30 3 55 3 
Per Cent Distribution Sh Sas) 61.3 8.7 2.4 1529 2.4 


Those leaving were also asked to assess fringe benefits such as retirement pensions, health 
insurance, and leave provided by the new employer compared to fringe benefits offered in the federal 
service. Table 4-21 gives this assessment, by sex and new employer. 

It appears that about half the men and women leaving thought that fringe benefits provided 
by the prospective employer would be the same as those available in the federal service. Again, about one 
quarter of the men and one third of the women leaving did not know. 


Those leaving were also asked to indicate in broad categories their new employer. Table 4-22 
supplies this information by sex and occupational group. 
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TABLE 4-21 


ASSESSMENT OF FRINGE BENEFITS OUTSIDE FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 
BY THOSE LEAVING, BY SEX AND NEW EMPLOYER 


Evaluation of Fringe Benefits 


New Employer 


Better 


Same 


Poorer 


Don’t Know 


Total 


Per Cent of Sub-Total 


Male | Femate Male | Female | Male Female | Male | Female Male | Female 


1. Business or Industry - 48.1 50.0 19.2 IES Dees 48.5 260 68 
2. Provincial or Local 

Government 25.0 55.0 25.0 15.0 — 5.0 50.0 20 4 
3. International Agency _ S355 - - 100.0 - ~ 6 1 
4. Educational Institution 7.0 91.7 g/ os | - 23 - 18.6 12 43 
5. Self-employed = = - 16.7 100.0 83.3 - 6 1 
6. Other - 19°2 20.0 30.8 40.0 50.0 40.0 ri 26 5 
Total Number Responding 4 157 67 62 6 80 45 330 122 
Per Cent Distribution 33 47.6 54.9 18.8 4.9 24.2 36.9 

TABLE 4—22 


DESTINATION OF THOSE LEAVING THE FEDERAL SERVICE 


BY SEX, OCCUPATIONAL GROUP AND NEW EMPLOYER 


New Employer 


| 


Occupational Group 


Professional Tpdminste 


Inspection 


Technical and Postal,Customs 
and 


Immigration 


Office 


Total 


Males |Females 


Males|Females} Males |Females| Males |Females| Males |Females| Males |Females 


a 


Business or Industry 
Provincial or Local 


Government 


International Agency 
Educational Institution 


Self-Employed 
Other 


Total Responding 


_ 
14 = fae = 65 2 = = 130 66 | 260 68 
1] 2 - = 2 y 2 - 1 = 16 
1 = = 1 ~ 5 = 6 1 
5) 2 2: 5 1 35 12 43 
= = 1 5 1 = 6 1 
i 4 5 1 - - — 9 = IS: 
38 11 58 > Wii 5 = 146 | 101 325 122 


About three quarters of the men and more than half the women indicated industry or business 
as their new field of employment. About one third of the women, mainly from the Office category, 
planned to teach. Recent improvements in salaries of teachers may account for this, 


e. Withdrawal from the Labour Market — The respondents were asked whether they intended 


leaving the labour market altogether within the next two months and, if so, to indicate the reasons. These 
are analysed in Table 4-23 in relation to sex and age. 


For men under the age of 25 the only reason was ‘‘to attend school,”’ and for the age group of 
25 to 44 years about one third withdrew from the labour market for the same reason. For women of 
child-bearing age, pregnancy was the main reason. It is evident that most women continue to work after 


t2 


marriage until pregnancy occurs. The high percentage of women leaving their job because of pregnancy 
suggests lack of child care facilities, the high cost of domestic help and, possibly, inadequate maternity 
leave provisions in the federal service. Retirement is the only reason given for withdrawal by both men 


and women in the older age group. 


TABLE 4—23 


REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL FROM THE LABOUR MARKET 


BY SEX AND AGE GROUP 


Indicated Reasons 
for Withdrawal 


Age Group 


Under 25 Years 


25-44 


45 and Over 


Males 7 Females 


Males ie Females 


Males | Females 


1. Marriage 

2. Pregnancy 

3. To Stay Home with Children 
4. 
5 
6 


Retirement on Pension 


. To Attend School 
. Other 


Total Responding 


Per Cent of Total 
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CHAPTER V 
SOME CHARACTERISTICS AND PROBLEMS OF FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


This chapter is devoted almost entirely to the problems of female public employees. It begins with 
a section on some characteristics of women employees, particularly married women, including family responsi- 
bility and husband's income. This is followed by a review of their comments on some aspects of employment 
in the federal service, such as child-care facilities, on-the-job health services, pensions, and maternity leave. 
The last two sections consider the extent of and desire for overtime work, and of willingness to travel on 
official business. 


1. Some Characteristics of Female Public Employees 


As in the Canadian labour force, so in the public service married women constitute a significant 
proportion of female employees. It was, therefore, thought necessary to examine them in some detail by 
including questions on such subjects as family responsibilities and income of husband. 


a. Marital Status and Occupational Distribution — Table 5-1 shows the distribution of women 
employees by marital status and broad occupational group. 


Married women accounted for 43.5 per cent of the total number in occupations surveyed in the 
capital area, compared with 52.5 per cent of married women in the total Canadian female labour force in 
1966. Thus, federal employment of married women appears to be lagging behind the national proportion. 
(As previously mentioned, the fact that married women did not find a place in federal service to any 
extent until 1955 may account in part for this lower proportion.) Single women accounted for 41.7 per 
cent, and other self-supporting women (widowed, separated or divorced) for 14.8 per cent, compared with 
38.7 per cent of single and 9.2 per cent of other self-supporting women in the total Canadian female labour 
force in 1966. 


In 1961 married professional women in Canada accounted for 37.4 per cent of all female pro- 
fessionals (including some technical occupations). It is worth noting that there were fewer married than 
single or other female public employees in the Professional and Administrative categories. This suggests that 
for a married woman to remain in these two occupational groups requires an uninterrupted professional 
career involvement. Higher percentages of married female employees in the Technical-Inspection and Office 
categories, whose husbands possibly earn relatively lower wages, no doubt reflect to some extent economic 
necessity as one of the reasons that these women work, 


b. Marital Status and Age Group — Table 5-2 shows the distribution of female public employees 
by age and marital status. It indicates that about 40 per cent of single female employees were below the 
age of 25. Between 25 and 44 the percentage of single women drops, presumably because a majority get 
married and leave the service. 


The age distribution of married women suggests the existence of the two-phase working life cycle. 
They continue to work until shortly before their first child is born. Most of them then withdraw around the 
age of 25, but after 10 or 15 years, when their children are in school, they begin to work again. 


Among other self-supporting women (widowed, separated or divorced) more than four fifths were 
40 years old or over. 


c. Family Responsibilities — The concept of “family responsibilities’ of married women includes a 
number of functions and responsibilities in relation to husband, children and home, and to other dependents 
or aged parents. The extent of these responsibilities varies primarily with the age of the children. 


Married and self-supporting female respondents were asked to indicate the number of children, if 
any, partly or wholly supported by them and/or their husbands. These data are shown in Table 5-3. 
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TABLE 5-1 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP AND MARITAL STATUS OF FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Single Married Others! Total Martel Statue 
Occupational Group Responding Not Stated 
Per Cent of Sub-total 

Professional 365 3 
Administration A 1 7AS) 2 
Administration B and C 74 1 
Technical and Inspection 32) 2 
Office 11,414 83 

Total Number 12,349 91 

Per Cent Distribution 

lhe 


1Widowed, Separated or Divorced. 


TABLE 5-2 
AGE AND MARITAL STATUS OF FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


] 
Others! Marital 


Single Married 
Age Group Status 
No. % of Total No. % of Total % of Total | Not Stated 
Under 20 798 1516 129 2.4 

20-24 1/253 24.5 UY 14.4 63 3.4 31 
25-29 367 tee 584 10.9 70 3.8 7 
30-34 ; 303 5.9 424 7.9 71 3.9 14 
35-39 201 3.9 654 222 31 iled/ 1 
40-44 325 6.3 831 (HGS 247 13:5 - 
45-54 920 18.0 12527 28.3 738 40.5 5 
55-64 948 18.5 451 8.4 577 Silay 31 
65 and Over 4 0.1 fl — 29 15S 2 

+ ee 
Total Sys) 100.0 Sy S/T 100.0 1,827 100.0 91 
Age Not Stated 34 = | = =a | = 

cea age bl rall eae ss a 


1 Widowed, Separated or Divorced. 


TABLE 5-3 
FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES BY MARITAL STATUS AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


Marital Status 
Number of Children Married Widowed, Separated or Divorced 
Number % of Total Number % of Total 
| ot 
None 2287) 42.6 914 5Sa/ 
One ANAS 21.9 438 2s 
Two 1,034 1973 205 nt 
Three-Four 702 13.1 142 8.4 
Five and More 165 Sat aa — 
Total 5,363 100.0 1,699 100.0 
Number of Children Not 
Stated 14 128 
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In general, female labour force participation is influenced by the number of children to be cared 
for. Table 5-3 shows that the percentage of married women in federal employment also decreases as the 
number of their children rises. More than 40 per cent of married female employees had no children. In the 
case of widowed, separated or divorced women, more than 50 per cent were not supporting children, 25 per 
cent had one child to support and the rest two or more. 


Table 5-4 presents the distribution of married employees by age group and number of children 
supported. It is seen that the married women within the age group of 25 to 39 who had four or more 
children, and whose family responsibilities were heaviest, constitute a relatively small proportion of 
employed in this age group. 


TABLE 5-4 


MARRIED FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, 
BY AGE GROUP AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


Number of Children 


None | 1 p D 


Per Cent of Total Responding 


Total 
Responding 


Age Group 
5 and More 


Under 20 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65 and over 


Total Number 

Per Cent Distribution 

Number of Children not 
Stated 


Table 5-5 shows how the age of children has a bearing on whether or not a mother is working. The 
presence of pre-school children (under 6 years of age) as an important factor in labour force behaviour among 
married women needs no explanation. And the more children of this age the less likelihood that a mother 
is working. As the ages of the children increase, the chance of the mother being employed also increases. 


Women employees with children under six years of age accounted for about one fifth of 
married public employees, while about half of those working had children of school age (6 to 18 years). 
This suggests that, given better child care services, more married women might be working. In the case 
of self-supporting women with children, only 5 per cent had pre-school children and about one third 
were responsible for one or more school-aged child. 


Table 5-6 shows the distribution of married female public employees in 1966 by level of 
earnings and number of supported children in the family. 


More than three quarters of married female public employees surveyed earned less than $5,000 
in 1966. The median income amounted to $4,550. Approximately one out of five women with children 
to support earned more than $5,000 compared with one out of four women with no child to supoort. 
This may suggest that married women whose working career has been interrupted by family responsi- 
bilities might have advanced somewhat less than married women with no children, as well as the fact 
that few married women were employed in the federal service prior to 1955. Almost half the women 
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Age Group of Children 


TABLE 5-5 
FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, BY MARITAL STATUS 


Married 


AND NUMBER AND AGE GROUP OF CHILDREN 


Marital Status 


Widowed, Separated 
or Divorced 


Per Cent of Total Responding 
Under 6 Years 
None Vout 95.2 
1-2 212 4.8 
3 Children or More (ony) 
Sub-Total 4,744 1,455 
Not Stated 633 BIZ 
6 to 18 Years of Age 
None 54.4 68.7 
1-2 35.7 28.2 
3 Children or More 9.9 Sy 
Sub-Total 4,916 i ae 
Not Stated 461 304 
19 Years and Over 
None 85.5 74.8 
1-2 12.9 19.4 
3 Children or More 1.6 5.8 
Sub-Total el 4,508 1,539 
Not Stated 869 288 
TABLE 5-6 


LEVEL OF EARNINGS AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
OF MARRIED FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Leve! of Earnings 


Tata Earnings 


£Chi Per Cent Median 
Number of Children of Total| Under | $3,000-) $4,000- | $5,000-| $6,000 | Res- Eirul | diene 
$3,000 | 3,999 | 4,999 | 5,999 | and over] ponding | Stated 
Per Cent of Total Responding 
None 42.6 He BOE 40.4 18.9 6.8 2,284 3 $4,525 
1-2 41.2 4.0 22.0 52.4 iW! 4.4 2,148 61 $4,600 
3-4 Tat 12.0 Son 35.0 16.3 (lagi 701 2 $4,200 
5 Children or More Sit _ POT 57.0 1.8 de 165 = $4,700 
Total Number 5,364 208 1,491 2,387 919 293 5,298 66 $4,550 
Per Cent Distribution 3.9 2a 45.1 Wes ae 
Number of Children 
Not Stated is} | — — 3 5 5 
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with three to four children earned less than $4,000, as did one quarter of those with five children. This 
suggests that strong economic necessity is forcing them to work, and that interruptions in their work 
have resulted in lower grades and lower-paid occupations. 

In examining the level of education of married women employees and the number of children 
(see Table 5-7), it appears that the higher the level of education of a married woman, the fewer children 
she has. Among women with some high school and specialized training, 17.2 per cent had three or more 
children, compared with 13.9 per cent of the women with a Bachelor's degree and 2.3 per cent of the 
women with a Master's or doctoral degree. 


TABLE 5-7 


LEVEL OF EDUCATION AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
OF MARRIED FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


] 
| Number of Children Number of 
; Per Cent Total ; 
Level of Education of Total Band cinesponding Children 
None 1-2 3-4 Not Stated 
| | More 
Per Cent of Total Responding 
Elementary and Some High School 27.4 56.2 2992.8 lest 1,473 2 
Some High School and Specialized Training 27.4 33.5 49.3 14.5 PT) Wye 1 
High School Graduate 34.6 41.4 41.0 13.4 4.1 1,857 3 
Post-Secondary School 8.0 28.3 Booz OR7 6.8 424 4 
Bachelor’s Degree or Equivalent 1.8 52.1 34.0 10.6 3.3) 94 Be 
Master’s Degree or Equivalent, or 
Doctor's Degree 0.8 wh 66.7 31.0 23 - 42 2 
Total Number 5375 D231 N2p207 702 165 5,361 14 
Level of Education Not Stated _ _ 2 — = - - 


d. Husband’s Income in 1966 — The husband's income is another factor determining a married 
woman's decision to work. A woman is more likely to work when her husband's income is low. However, 
there is a growing tendency for married women from middle and upper income families to work, which 
may be due partly to improved education of women in general. 


Married women respondents were asked to give the range of their husband's income in 1966. This, 
together with the percentage distribution of their own earnings in 1966, is shown in Table 5-8. 


Among married female public employees who earned less than $3,000 in 1966, all indicated that 
their husband's income in 1966 was less than $7,000. For women whose income ranged from $3,000 up 
to $6,000, approximately one fifth stated that their husbands’ income was above $7,000, while more than 
half of those women whose income was over $6,000 indicated that their husbands’ income exceeded $7,000 
in 1966. Higher-income husbands appear to have higher-income wives. More than 90 per cent of married 
women earned less than $6,000, and four fifths of them had husbands whose income was below $7,000. 


Table 5-9 shows the income of the husband and the number of children supported by both 
husband and wife. It is seen that among public employees 80 per cent of working mothers with five or 
more children listed the income of their husbands as less than $5,000. Almost 90 per cent of working 
mothers with three or four children listed the husband's income as less than $7,000. 


2. Comments on Federal Service Employment 


Women employees surveyed were asked to make general comments about any issues of interest 
related to their employment in the public service of Canada. Approximately one in three expressed their 
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views, complaints and suggestions. While these comments do not lend themselves to statistical analysis, 
Appendix 5-1 shows frequency of comments by nature of the problem raised and marital status. The 
relevant question, number 44 in the questionnaire, was worded as follows: 


Are there any things which you feel should be changed in order to enable 
women in the federal service to make a better contribution, or to improve their 
position, or to obtain more satisfaction from their work? (For example, on-the- 
job health care provisions, maternity leave practices, community child care 
facilities, promotional opportunities, superannuation provisions, etc., etc.). 
Give your comments below. 


Since this was an open question, it was to be expected that some comments went beyond the 
subjects suggested. The summary below deals only with those subjects which had a relatively high fre- 
quency. Problems concerning part-time employment and training opportunities are discussed elsewhere. 


a. Community Child Care Facilities — The main suggestion under this heading was for expanded 
facilities for community child care centres and nursery schools. Some of the single women not only 
advanced this suggestion on behalf of their married co-workers, but also mentioned a similar need for 
caring for aged parents and, in particular, the need for visiting homemaker services at a reasonable cost. A 
number of the respondents felt the government, as the leading employer, should be involved in encouraging 
municipal action to develop child care facilities or, more directly, the government itself should provide such 
facilities adjacent to large government buildings. Others suggested that the expenses of child care borne by 
working mothers should be subject to a deduction for income tax purposes. 


The following excerpts from replies may be considered as characteristic or interesting, but not 
necessarily representative: 


The availability of child day care services, says one female employee, would make her work at the 
office ‘‘more enjoyable” and she ‘would probably be able to do much better work’’ and would take away 
“a feeling of guilt about leaving the children.” 


Another, a sole supporter of three children, remarked: ‘‘Heaven only knows how many working 
days are lost to the Civil Service because some unreliable baby sitter failed to show up in the morning.’ She 
also expressed a view that the expenses of a housekeeper for working married mothers should be deductible 
from income tax, based on the family’s joint income. 


A professional woman observed: “‘It is ridiculous to-day to tell highly-skilled and professionally- 
trained women that they must sit at home when there is a shortage of workers in their respective fields.’ She 
added that, if child care facilities were available, married women would not need to withdraw from the 
labour market and “thus would not require extensive retraining to up-date their knowledge at the point when 
they re-enter the labour force.’ 


Another woman, arguing for government-operated child care centres in places where a large number 
of female public employees are employed, said that such an arrangement would be convenient for her 
because she would take her children ‘to work with her and drop them off before proceeding to the office. 


And, finally, a mother of two children remarked that child day care facilities are necessary ‘‘if 
mothers who wish to continue working are to do so without serious detriment to their functions both in 
and outside the home. A mother who attempts to work while worried about inadequate home care for her 
children is obviously at a tremendous disadvantage on both points. The resultant reduction in mental and 
physical well-being will certainly affect both her work output and her ability to continue working.” 


b. Promotional Opportunities — A substantial majority of those who commented on promotional 
opportunities felt there was discrimination, based on sex, which prevented women from obtaining higher 
paid or more responsible positions. This view was expressed more strongly by the single and other self- 
supporting women, but about one third of the married respondents commenting on this subject also held 
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the same view. Most of the former had been in the public service for a longer period, whereas those married 
women who believe sex discrimination exists have had shorter service, possibly reflecting breaks in service 
while raising a family and the fact that married women were not permanently employed in the federal 
service until some years after the Second World War. 


Quite a number of women expressed frustration about the ‘dead end” nature of their jobs. They 
commented that more government-sponsored training programs would enable women to obtain better 
jobs. The need for training as a means of career development was voiced by both single and married women, 
some of the older married women making special reference to the need for ‘refresher’ courses upon re- 
entry into the work force. 


The following quotations illustrate the above points: 


One woman stated that “the mind and ability should be judged and assessed properly — not the 


Sex. 
A university graduate stated that she had been given a position as a stenographer and there is 


‘a definite prejudice against women occupying higher positions in the Civil Service.” 


Another university-trained woman remarked that the difficulty arises in “persuading management 
to appoint women to jobs not hitherto held by women.” 


A woman clerk noted that: ‘In the senior secretarial and clerical categories, there are insufficient 
opportunities for promotion and it is very difficult to find suitable positions in other lines of work.” 


On the problem of finding satisfaction in work, one respondent observed: “’In most cases women 
are not given variety in their daily work, each being assigned one particular job which may take days or 
weeks without any change. If she is a versatile person she finds this situation monotonous, but given a 
slight variation in the routine, more interest and enthusiasm are created, thus enabling her to make a better 
contribution in the performance of her basic duties.”’ 


Concerning the Civil Service Commission's posters one female employee suggested: “‘In cases where 
positions advertised must be filled by men only, the poster should say so.’ She also offered a list of advice 
to the male members of an examination board, one item being that they should have ‘‘an open mind on the 
subject,’ i.e., on employment of women. She suggested existence of another form of discrimination ‘’that 
prevails in the assessment of the functions of female workers,’ i.e., ‘such functions have been, and con- 
tinue to be, minimized.” 


Another quotation states: ‘‘A man who shows potential in certain areas is immediately spotted and 
groomed for advancement. A woman is left doing the routine duties on the ground that this a ‘woman's 
role’ and if she does a good job she is rewarded by being allowed to remain in the routine job ad infinitum.” 


A woman economist states that her director-general ‘‘advised me frankly that there is no place for 
women in senior positions.’ 


A final quotation: “Promotion opportunities are slim for women once they have reached a certain 
level.’ 


c. On-the-job Health Care Provisions — The views and complaints of women on health care facilities 
and services provided by the government were obviously influenced by the department or agency in which 
they were employed, reflecting the physical limitations of some of the smaller buildings in which these 
departments or agencies were housed, or the contrasts between old and modern buildings. 


Suggestions for improvement in on-the-job health care facilities and in women’s rest rooms came 
from employees in 19 departments. The Department of National Defence came in for twice as many com- 
plaints as any other department, no doubt due to the fact a large number of employees were still working in 
temporary wartime buildings, where both facilities and maintenance of rest rooms are much below standard 
in comparison with those in new buildings. However, there was also a fair sprinkling of complaints voiced 
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by female employees in locations of the departments of Secretary of State, Energy, Mines and Resources, 
Finance, National Health and Welfare, Defence Production, Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
Veterans Affairs, Manpower and Immigration and the Registrar General's office. 


Almost half the comments concerned the lack of adequate rest-room facilities, particularly couches, 
and less than satisfactory standards of cleanliness in restrooms and washrooms. 


The suggestions for improved health care services ranged from provision of first aid kits (apparently 
not available in some locations) to full-scale health units such as are provided by some departments, with 
nurses in attendance, either full or part time. 


Annual physical examinations provided by the government (presumably either at health unit loca- 
tions or through the group medical services plan) were proposed by a small number of women in occupations 
connected with health care provision or laboratories. 


The following comments by women respondents may be cited: 


Improved on-the-job health care provisions could include ‘’a regular inoculation program’ and 
“regular tubercular tests,’ and ‘additional sanitary equipment in the women’s washrooms would be an 
asset.” 


“In 12 years, | have not been examined by a Civil Service Health Service doctor.’ This respondent 
added: “I have worked in several buildings, temporary and permanent, which were too hot or too cold or 
had faulty air conditioning, which interfered with work production. ’ 


A chemical technician wrote that the nursing office is too far from the place of work and despite 
hazardous toxic substances to which she is exposed “there is no regular health care available. 


Another woman reported that in her place of work ‘there is not even a private room with a couch 
to which any female may retire to rest. . ..’ She added: “A small first aid kit is available and that is the 
general extent of health care available.” 


A practical suggestion was made by another woman who said: ‘‘Lost time through sickness would 
be reduced if a more practical medical and nursing care program could be introduced to ensure that imme- 
diate treatment is given to employees.’ She added that a qualified nurse seemed to be engaged in ‘record 
keeping and dispensing a few aspirins.’’ She also suggested that ‘“annual medical check-ups for employees 
with ten or more years of service would prevent extended leaves of absence. . .” 


The year 1966 marked the twentieth year of operation of the Civil Service Health Division of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, which was established to promote and conserve the health of 
civil servants and other federal government employees. 


In 1966 the Ottawa Bureau of Medical Services comprised about 29 health units, four on a part- 
time basis, and all located in various government buildings. Total employees supervised by these units 
amounted to more than 40,000. The establishment consisted of seven medical officers (including a 
psychiatrist), a psychologist, a consultant in social services, a supervisor and assistant supervisor or nursing 
counsellors, 43 nursing counsellors and 30 auxiliary personnel. A medical centre combining administrative 
headquarters and clinical facilities is also established in Ottawa, which provides a diagnostic and advisory 
service, on an out-patient basis, to the whole government employee population in the capital. Treatment at 
the medical centre is confined to emergency medical and surgical conditions of a minor nature, and is not 
intended to substitute for the services of the practising physicians in the community. 


The Ottawa Bureau of Medical Services analyses all medical certificates of disability for sick leave or 
retirement. Statistics are maintained on mortality and health education, and medical examinations of public 
employees are made when required. Routine medical examinations for permanent appointments were dis- 
continued in 1954, 
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The health units operated by nursing counsellors are designed to function under supervision from 
the medical centre. Varying in size, these have been established on a departmental basis, wherever an 
employee force of approximately 750 to 1,000 or more is concentrated in one building or within an 
adjacent area. Basically, a health unit consists of a waiting room, treatment room, office, and restroom. 
Nursing counsellors give first aid, advise on improvement in working conditions, and promote health through 
health teaching, counselling and referral. 


According to the bureau's files, nearly 180,000 visits were made to the health units in the Ottawa- 
Hull area in 1965. Approximately 51 per cent of these were made by male public employees and the re- 
mainder by females. During the same year the ratio of male to female public employees in this area was six 
to four, so that it appears that women make greater use of the services of health units. While it is difficult 
to evaluate the effectiveness of these health units, it may be pointed out that about 97 per cent of employ- 
ees visiting the nursing counsellors were returned to work after medical attention or consultation at the 
health units. On the other hand, each health unit operating on a full-time basis (counting two part-time units 
as one full-time health unit) provided services for 6,600 visiting patients. This figure approximates the 
annual patient-visit load of general practitioners in Canada,’ but the practitioners work longer hours. 


d. Superannuation Policies — \nsurance against the future is an important factor for both men and 
women in remaining with an employer. However, it appears from some of the comments made by female 
employees on this subject that the complexities of the federal government's pension plan are not fully 
understood. 


The Public Service Superannuation Act provides that a contributor during his tenure in the public 
service must contribute 6 1/2 per cent if male (5 per cent if female) of his monthly salary, with the govern- 
ment, as employer, committed to a like expenditure (or more in order to meet pension costs). The normal 
retirement age is 65 for both men and women. 


The monthly benefit on retirement is related to earnings, i.e., it is based on a formula of 2 per cent 
of average annual earnings over the highest six-year salary period, times years of service, up to a maximum of 
35 years. (This length of service is also a ceiling for employee contributions to the fund.) Employees may 
retire at 60 without reduction in the benefit formula, but if retirement at an earlier age than 60 is approved, 
the benefit is actuarily reduced. 


The only difference in superannuation provisions for men and women in the federal service, apart 
from the contribution rate, is that women cannot name survivors for benefits. The pamphlet ‘Your Super- 
annuation Plan,” issued to federal public employees, states on page 12: ‘There is no provision for payment 
of annuity benefits in respect of the husband if the wife was a contributor before her death.” In this case 
it appears that widowers are at a disadvantage compared to widows. 


About one-third of the women commenting on superannuation problems said they would like to 
be able to designate husbands (in the case of single women, other dependents were suggested) for survivor 
benefits, even if contribution rates had to be increased. Some women thought that if the rates of contribution 
for men and women were the same there would be higher pension benefits for women; such is not the case 
in this type of plan. 


One in three of the commentators suggested that retirement be permitted at an earlier age — 55 was 
mentioned, or after 35 years of service — and, presumably, the intent was that such earlier retirement should 
not result in a reduced benefit formula, as it does at present. 


e. Maternity Leave Provisions — The problems of married female public employees gave rise to 
suggestions concerning changes in present maternity leave policies of the federal government. 


1 Stanislaw Judek, Medical Manpower in Canada (Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964), p. 180. 
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The 1.L.0. Conventions and Recommendations on Maternity Protection emphasize ‘‘not simply 
the protection of working mothers from exploitation and loss of income because of maternity” but the 
need to help married women “to combine their dual responsibilities as family members and as members of 
the labour force.’’2 In Canada, legislation to ensure protection of the health and job security of women 
workers before and after child birth exists in British Columbia and New Brunswick. Legislation in Alberta 
and Ontario gives authority to the Board of Industrial Relations and the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
respectively, to deal by regulation with the problems of maternity protection, but no such regulations have 
been issued, 


There are statutory provisions for maternity leave in federal public service regulations, and in the 
majority of provincial Civil Service jurisdictions, as well as in personnel policies of several crown corpora- 
tions. Business and industry in Canada also provide maternity leave in some cases. In general, however, a 
relatively small number of collective agreements make provision for maternity leave. In a 1965 survey of 97 
establishments, with a total of 164,000 employees of whom more than 53,000 (or 32 per cent) were women, 
more than 40,000 of the women in the survey were granted maternity leave of varying duration as a result 
of management decision rather than by collective agreements.3 


As far as the federal service is concerned, up until the Second World War married women who were 
not self-supporting were employed only in special circumstances and, therefore, the problem of maternity 
leave was irrelevant. With an influx of married women into the public service during the war and after, a 
maternity leave policy was introduced. But a married woman still had to resign at least two months before 
the birth of her child, although she retained her right to re-employment upon presentation of a medical 
certificate that the child no longer needed the mother’s personal care.4 


When the war emergency was over, the regulation requiring a woman to resign on marriage was 
again enforced. Once again maternity leave became irrelevant. In 1955, however, the regulations restricting 
the permanent employment of married women were revoked, and maternity leave assumed importance for 
a growing number of women employees, But not until 1958 were new regulations enacted. These provided 
for maternity leave without pay, commencing two months prior to expected date of birth (unless either by a 
medical certificate or agreement of a department concerned the period was altered). The employee was to 
return within six months after the birth.5 


Maternity leave privilege was not the right of a female married employee, it depended on permission 
from the deputy head of the department. By 1962,6 however, maternity leave became an entitlement for 
both married and unmarried women, although still without pay. A woman is entitled to sick leave when 
complications in pregnancy occur during the first seven months, but she is not entitled to sick leave if com- 
plications occur during the last two months, because normally she would be expected to be on maternity 
leave during this period. The present regulations permit flexibility in shortening either the two months pre- 
natal period or post-natal period of six months, on submission of a medical certificate. There is no provision 
for extending the post-natal leave. It should be noted that, on return to employment, the woman is 
required to pay both her own share and that of the government toward the superannuation plan and the 
medical insurance plan in order to be reinstated without a break in benefits. 


As might be expected, the majority who proposed changes in the present maternity leave policy 
were married women under the age of 44. Most suggestions concerned maintenance of income, in full or in 


2 Sheila Woodsworth, Maternity Protection for Women Workers in Canada (Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967), p. 9. 
3 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 


f Dorothy Cadwell, quoted in report of a consultation on Employment of Women with Family Responsibilities (Canada 
Department of Labour, Women’s Bureau, 1965). 


5 Ibid. 
6 Civil Service Regulations, Section 66 — Statutory Orders and Regulations, 1962. 
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part, during maternity leave. An alternative suggestion was that expectant women should be able to apply 
all their unused sick leave credits during the child-bearing period. 


Some women felt that maternity leave should be extended, if necessary, beyond the six months 
maximum post-natal period and others argued that having to pay double contributions toward the super- 
annuation and health plans after losing income during maternity leave was too burdensome and unjust at a 
time when family expenses increased. 


The following comments from questionnaires enlarge on some of the above views: 


A female economist wrote that the present maternity leave regulations should be broadened to 
include: 


(a) a subsistence allowance for the mother for three months, 

(b) coverage by the employer of his share (one-half) of the medical care insur- 
ance scheme for public servants for three months, 7 

(c) continuation by the employer of his share of superannuation contributions 
for... three months... 


Another woman stated: “‘It is ridiculous to expect a family to cut their income in half when children 
are born and the additional income is needed even more.” 


A young mother said: “I was really annoyed when | found | couldn't use any of my accumulated 
sick leave to cover my maternity leave. | was advised, off the record, not to indicate ‘pregnancy’ as a cause 
for any casual sick leave.” 


3. Overtime Work 


This part of the study is concerned with the extent of overtime work by women in the public 
service, related to occupational group, marital status and age. Views on the desired extent of overtime work, 
based on experience, are also examined here. 


Regulations governing the federal public service stipulate that: 


Leave of absence with pay shall be granted, or compensation in lieu thereof paid, 
in accordance with these Regulations to an employee who works overtime where 


(a) | the deputy head has required the employee to work overtime; 


(b) the employee does not control the duration of the period that he works 
overtime.8 


The standard weekly hours of work for every employee are 37 1/2, or, where the deputy head so prescribes, 
40 hours. 


The President's Commission on the Status of Women stressed the importance of a deterrent (a 
higher rate of pay for overtime) against working hours becoming excessively long. Its Committee on Protect- 
ive Labor Legislation also considered such a deterrent as desirable and stated: ‘The extra cost of wages tends 
to encourage better planning, discourages overtime work, and establishes a better standard than can practically 
be accomplished by laws merely setting absolute limitations on hours at a given time.9 The Public Service 
regulations in Canada do not set a maximum limitation on overtime work per day, week or month. 


7 At present, an employee during leave without pay (which includes maternity leave) must pay his or her own and the 
employer's share of the medical-health plan. 


8 Civil Service Act, Civil Service Regulations, P.C., 1962-415, Section 13. 


9 Report of the Committee on Protective Labor Legislation to the President's Commission on the Status of Women 
(Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963), p. 9. 
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a. Extent of Overtime Work per Month — Female employees were asked if they were sometimes 
required to work overtime (for which they receive leave or pay) and, if so, to indicate the average number 
of hours of overtime worked per month during the last twelve months. 


Table 5-10 provides this information, by broad occupational group. It is seen that about two thirds 
of the female employees had no overtime work, while about a quarter were asked to work one to ten hours 
overtime per month, and 8 per cent more than 11 hours per month. Women in the Administration groups 
worked more overtime than the total proportions just indicated. 


Table 5-11 relates overtime work to marital status. It is seen that self-supporting women-widowed, 
separated or divorced — carried the heaviest load of overtime, more than one third indicating that they 
worked some overtime. One out of ten worked 11 or more hours per month. About one quarter of married 
women worked overtime, for an average of one to five hours per month. One third of the single women also 
put in about one to five hours overtime per month. 


TABLE 5-10 
OVERTIME WORK OF FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Average Number of Hours of Overtime Work Per Month 


11H 
None 1-5 6-10 Outs Total Overtime 


CBN EL SelM S or More Responding | Not Stated 


Per Cent of Total Responding 


Professional 10.1 295 13} 

Administration A 14.0 143 34 

Administration B and C N75 63 12. 

Technical and Inspection 5.0 301 22 

Office (3},63 10,474 1,023 
Total Number 942 (Wl 27S: 1,164 
Per Cent Distribution : 8.3 


TABLE 5-11 


OVERTIME WORK OF FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, BY MARITAL STATUS 


Average Number of Hours of Overtime Work Per Month 


— 


: 11 Hours Total Overtime 
Marital Status . 2 
ig None 1-5 ei or More Responding | Not Stated 
(Per Cent of Total Responding) 
Single 65.7 20.1 57) 8.5 4,187 967 
Married 72.5 16.0 3.6 7.9 5,264 113 
Widowed, Separated or Divorced 6201 PRI} 72.) 10.1 Niue 54 
Marital Status Not Stated LL 61 30 
Total Number 7,719 2,142 477 946 11,284 1,164 
Per Cent Distribution | 68.4 | 19.0 4.2 8.4 
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Table 5-12 shows the distribution of overtime work by age group. It is interesting to observe that 
women in the age group 30 to 39, many of whom are married, have had the heaviest load of overtime work. 
About half of them worked overtime compared with the one-third or one-quarter proportions for most of 
the other age groups. One out of ten women in the 25 to 40 age group, and one out of four in the 30 to 34 
age group, put in eleven hours or more overtime per month. After the age of 40 the extent of overtime work 
diminishes, 


b. Desired Extent of Overtime Work per Month — The women were also asked to indicate how many 
hours each month, on average, they would like to work overtime. Their preferences are examined in relation 
to their actual and personal experience of overtime work. This is shown in Table 5-13. 


TABLE 5-12 
OVERTIME WORK OF FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, BY AGE GROUP 
Average Number of Hours of Overtime Work Per Month 
11 Hours Total Overtime 


Age group None 1-5 6-10 


or More Responding Not Stated 


Per Cent of Total Responding 


| a eee 
dese ee 

Under 20 91.0 [f 7.4 ile 66 
20-24 61.0 26.0 8.9 155 
25-29 64.3 19.2 Bye! 129 
30-34 5 5077 15:8 8.5 740 72 
35-39 51M 323 5.6 800 87 
40-44 79.3 7.4 15 Use, 71 
45-54 69.1 20.8 x5) ‘ 2,952 239 
55-64 74.8 16.4 2.4 ; 1,666 342 
65 and over 97.1 — 2.9 34 Z 
Age Not Stated 33 1 

Total Number 7,719 2,142 477 11,284 1,164 

Per Cent Distribution 68.4 il 19.0 4.2 

TABLE 5-13 


FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES’ VIEWS ON DESIRED EXTENT OF OVERTIME WORK 
RELATED TO PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF OVERTIME WORK 


Personal Experience 


Desired Extent of Overti in Hours Month 
Leen Went n vertime in urs per Mon 


No View 
S d 
Average Number of Hours | Total 1-5 11 Hours oe 
of Overtime Work Responding or More 
Per Cent of Total Responding 
None 7,261 
1-5 2,102 
6-10 442 
11 hours or more 840 
Total Number 10,645 
Per Cent Distribution 
Overtime Not Stated 1,164 
Sees 
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Among women with no overtime work experience — and these accounted for almost 60 per cent of 
the total female public employees surveyed — three quarters did not want any overtime. Among those who 
had averaged one to five hours of overtime per month, less than half did not want overtime. This also 
applied to those who had averaged six to ten hours of overtime. One third of those who had averaged eleven 
hours or more overtime per month did not want overtime work. 


On the whole, 36.7 per cent of the female public employees expressed a desire to do some overtime 
work, compared with 31.5 per cent of women having actually worked overtime in the previous year. About 
10 per cent wanted to work six to ten hours per month, compared with 4 per cent who had done so. 


Table 5-14 shows, by marital status, the extent of overtime work desired. By comparing it with 
Table 5-11, it appears that three quarters of the married women neither work overtime nor wish to work 
overtime. And of those who do work some would prefer to work less than the eleven hours or more they do 
now. As for widowed, separated or divorced women a somewhat higher proportion would like to work over- 
time than now do. More of them would be prepared to work six hours and more than they are being asked 
to do. Single women also expressed a desire to do more overtime work, provided it is no more than ten 
hours per month. 


TABLE 5-14 


FEMALE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES’ VIEWS ON DESIRED EXTENT OF 
OVERTIME WORK, BY MARITAL STATUS 


Desired Extent of Overtime in Hours per Month 


Marital Status Aq ours Total Not Stated 
None , 
or More Responding 
Per Cent of Total Responding 
1 

Single 54.3 26.7 PA 7.8 1,062 
Married 71.8 15.2 7.2 5.8 190 
Widowed, Separated or Divorced 51.4 20.1 15.1 13.4 228 
Marital Status Not Stated 59 32 

Total Number 6,805 2,218 1,077 836 10,936 Ue 

Per Cent Distribution 62.2 20.3 9.8 Vall 


4. Travelling on Official Business 


A number of positions in the federal service, usually at the administrative or higher levels, involve 
travelling, and the extent to which an individual is prepared to travel may be a factor in his or her career 
advancement. 


a. Rejection of a Position Demanding Travelling — The respondents, both male and female, were 
asked if they would decline a position necessitating travel on official business. They were not asked to 
specify if they were qualified to compete, or would compete, for those positions requiring travel. Further, 
the preponderance of female employees in the Office category, where travel is seldom a requirement, 
should be borne in mind. 


Table 5-15 provides an analysis of answers in terms of sex, age group and marital status. One 
quarter of the single women, compared to one eighth of single men, would decline a position requiring 
travel on official business. As the age of these respondents increases so does, but to a smaller degree, the 
number who would reject a position involving travel. 
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More than half the married women, and two thirds in the youngest age group, would decline a 
position requiring travel. Among married men and those widowed, separated or divorced, only a small 
proportion would decline to travel, the highest proportion being one out of eight in the married age group 
45 and over, and one out of ten in this age group among the others. Almost one third of the widowed, 
separated or divorced women would decline a position involving travel, again reflecting home responsi- 
bilities. 

b. Attitudes toward Extent of Travel — Those who were prepared to travel on official business were 
then asked to specify the extent of travel that they were prepared to undertake. This is set out in Appendix 
5-2, which indicates the degree of travel, from an occasional day outside the city to unlimited trips, which 
those who would undertake travel favoured, by age group, sex and marital status of the respondents. 


It is seen from this appendix that regardless of age, between 40 and 50 per cent of the single women 
were willing to travel frequently or without limitations, as were similar proportions of single men. 


On the other hand, from 50 to 60 per cent of the married men would not wish to make more than an 
occasional trip, compared to more than 80 per cent of married women. Among the widowed, separated or 
divorced women, only those 45 years or over were prepared to travel frequently. This probably reflects the 
heavier family responsibilities which women carry. If the married women respondents were otherwise 
qualified to accept positions in the federal service, this reluctance to travel would be a factor in retarding 
their careers. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SOURCES OF RECRUITMENT 


This chapter deals with the sources from which public employees are recruited. The first section 
examines the type and duration of previous employment experience of public employees prior to entering the 
federal service. It also includes the relationship, if any, between previous occupations and their present 
position in federal employment. This is followed by a brief section on foreign-born public employees. And 
the last section concerns recruitment of university graduates. 


1. Previous Work Experience 


a. Former Employer — The respondents were asked, if they were employed prior to their present 
position in the federal service, for length of service with, and type of activity of, their last employer before 
entering government service. 


This information is given in Table 6-1 by sex and occupational group. 


About three quarters of the male employees, compared to three fifths of the female, had some 
previous work experience prior to joining the federal service. These proportions vary somewhat between 
different occupational groups. For example, almost nine out of ten men in the Administration category were 
working just before entering federal employment. 


More than half the male employees with previous work experience came from business or industry, 
one quarter from the Armed Forces (war veterans, who enjoyed priority in federal service employment), and 
the remainder from unspecified employers, educational institutions, provincial and local government, self- 
employment and international agencies in that order. As for female employees, three fifths came from business 
and industry, one eighth from unspecified employers, one tenth from educational institutions, and the rest 
from provincial and local government, the Armed Forces, self-employment and international agencies in that 


order. 
Most of the males in the Professional category with previous work experience came from business or 


industry, educational institutions and the Armed Forces after ten years or less of previous work experience, 
while females in that category came mainly from educational institutions, business or industry, and the 
provincial and local government sector. Among men in the Administration category about half came from 
business or industry and one third from the Armed Forces after ten years or less of work experience, while 
women in that category came principally from business or industry, educational institutions, and provincial 
or local government. 


Three fifths of the males and about half the females in the Technical and Inspection occupational 
group had work experience in business and industry, and one quarter of the men came from the Armed 
Forces, while women technicians came from educational institutions and provincial or local governments. 


Finally, among those with previous work experience in the Office occupational group, about three 
fifths of both men and women came from business and industry, one quarter of the men from the Armed 
Forces and almost one tenth of the women from educational institutions. 


b. Relationship between Last Occupation and Present Position — \n order to establish a positive 
relationship between present job and previous work experience, the respondents were also asked if their last 
occupation was related to their current work in the federal service. This relationship is shown in Table 6-2. 


Among the employees who had work experience just before their present position in federal 
employment, about one third of both men and women stated that their last occupation was related to their 
current job. This relationship was most evident among Professional category employees and least evident in 
the Postal, Customs and Immigration groups, though only one fifth of the men in the Office category had 
had previous employment with direct relationship. 
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TABLE 6-2 


PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES WHOSE OCCUPATION WITH LAST 
EMPLOYER WAS RELATED TO PRESENT POSITION IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE, 
BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP AND SEX 

rR 
Total 


Per Cent of Total 
Responding Whose Last 
Occupation was Related to i Not Stated 
ents Responding 
Present Position in the 


Federal Service 
[ lial 
Males | Females Males Females 


Occupational Group 


Females Males 
Professional 5722 67.8 1,204 267 353 101 
Administration A, B and C 5125 45.4 2,799 174 388 78 
Technical and Inspection 54.3 44.6 PAS 224 621 99 
Postal, Customs and Immigration 12210 25.0 GUS 4 128 4 
Office 20.1 36.1 3,467 6,784 1,878 4713 
Total Number 3,875 2,813 10,000 7,453 3,368 4,995 
Per Cent of Distribution 38.8 37.8 4 


2. Immigrant Public Employees 


The Civil Service Regulations stipulate that Canadian citizens take precedence over non-Canadians 
on eligible lists for appointment, but there is no regulation stipulating Canadian citizenship as a prerequisite 
to appointment. It takes five years of residence in Canada to become a naturalized Canadian subject. In 
general then, there is a five-year interval before immigrants can overcome the precedence rule and successfully 
compete for federal employment. Some exceptions to this general rule have been and are being made, 
particularly in occupations where shortages of skilled manpower exist. There are certain departments, for 
example External Affairs, from which naturalized Canadian subjects are usually excluded. 


This section on immigrant public employees is limited to an analysis by time of their arrival in 
Canada, occupational category and level of education. 
Table 6-3 shows the distribution of foreign-born public employees by sex and time of arrival in 


Canada. The terminal year 1961 and the early part of 1967, when the Survey of Utilization of Employees in 
the Public Service of Canada was conducted, allows for the five-year naturalization period referred to above. 


TABLE 6-3 
FOREIGN-BORN PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, BY SEX AND 
TIME OF ARRIVAL IN CANADA 


Time of Arrival in Canada 


To 
Before 1946 
1946-1960 
1961 and after 

Total Number Responding 

Per Cent Distribution 

Not Stated 
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It appears that two thirds of the immigrants among public employees surveyed in the capital area 
arrived in Canada after 1946. Between 1946 and 1960 approximately two million immigrants came to this 
country, and 52 per cent of them entered the labour force immediately upon entry. Despite the five-year lag, 
immigrants who came between 1946 and 1961 accounted also for 53 per cent of the total number of 
immigrant public employees. It appears, therefore, that, apart from what has been said previously, there are 
no apparent barriers to entry of immigrants into federal employment. 


To assess the relative significance of immigrant public employees Tables 6-4 and 6-5 present the 
percentage distribution of foreign-born and Canadian-born employees by sex and occupational group. 


Immigrant public employees accounted for one tenth of the total number of employees included in 
the survey. This proportion compares with 21.4 per cent of immigrant workers in the Canadian labour force 
in 1961. Male immigrant public employees accounted for 11.5 per cent of the total number of male employees 
in the survey, female immigrants for 9 per cent of the women employees. In 1961, the corresponding 
percentages of male and female immigrants in the Canadian labour force were 21.7 and 20.7 respectively. 


TABLE 6-4 


PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN-BORN TO TOTAL PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, 
BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP AND SEX 


Foreign-Born Employees Total Number 
Occupational Group Males and Males and 
Males Females Males Females 
Females Females 
% of Total 
Professional 221 688) 25.9 Upeey/ 368 1,925 
Administration A, B and C 14.8 0.9 156 SST 252 3,439 
Technical and Inspection UGRY 2.2 15.9 2,376 323 2,699 
Postal, Customs and Immigration 4.3 0.1 4.4 903 8 911 
Office 1.2 5.6 6.8 5,345 11,497 16,842 
Total 1,539 1,115 2,654 13,368 12,448 26,816 
Per Cent Distribution 11.5 9.0 10.3 | 
TABLE 6-5 


FOREIGN-BORN AND CANADIAN-BORN PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, 
BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP AND SEX 


Foreign-Born 


Canadian-Born 


Occupational Group linia) io. Employee 
Males Females Females 
Je | % Tile Bt %e 

Professional 27.6 6.6 9.6 2.6 
Administration A, B and C 33.0 2.8 22.6 0.3 
Technical and Inspection 24.1 5.4 16.9 2.4 
Postal, Customs and Immigration 2.5 0.1 U8 0.1 
Office 12.8 | 85.1 43.5 94.6 
Total 1,539 1AttS 11,829 1iss33 
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During the period 1946-1960 about one out of ten immigrants joining the Canadian labour force was 
in the Professional occupational category.! This proportion was about the same as the occupational composition 
of the Canadian labour force in 1961. Immigrants, however, accounted for one quarter of the Professional 
group in the survey. They also accounted for one sixth of those in the Administration and Technical-Inspection 
groups. All three groups contain more highly skilled occupations usually requiring a university education. 
This very significant contribution to the public service in Canada was made principally by male immigrants, as 
more than four fifths of the female immigrants were employed in the Office category. This is partly explained 
by a somewhat lower educational achievement of women immigrants compared with male immigrants, as is 
shown in Table 6-6. 


TABLE 6-6 


CANADIAN- AND FOREIGN-BORN PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, 
BY SEX AND LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


Canadian-Born Foreign-Born 
l_evel of Education 
Males Females Males Females 

Elementary and Some High School 19.6 26.7 10.3 10.7 

Some High School and Specialized 
Training 20.8 26.3 12.4 24.9 
High School Graduate 29:9 34.8 (P22 41.3 
Post-Secondary School 9.5 Onl 15 qed 
Bachelor's Degree or Equivalent 329 DSi P| 8.7 
Master’s Degree or Equivalent She 0.7 (hy/48} es) 
Doctor's Degree 1.4 0.1 62 0.8 
Total | 11,824 11,330 1,538 1,114 
Educational Level Not Stated 13} 3 1 1 


About half the male immigrant public employees had a university level of education compared with 
one eighth of women immigrant employees. The male immigrants’ level of education compares favourably 
with that of Canadian-born male public employees as only one fifth of the latter achieved university level. 
Similarly, 12 per cent of the female immigrants had a university education compared with 3.1 per cent of 
Canadian-born female employees. The differences in post-secondary school level of education between men 
and women of Canadian and foreign-born extraction are less significant. 


3. Recruitment of University Graduates 


The Civil Service Commission for a number of years had held competitions, open to university students 
in their graduating year, to fill positions in general administration, foreign service, trade and commerce, and 
sciences. |n order to attract more and better personnel, the Commission also places university students in 
various departments during the summer months, hoping to arouse their interest in public service on a permanent 
basis. 


To assess properly the entrance opportunities into public service for male and female university 
graduates, information was requested from the Civil Service Commission on the number of applicants, the 
number of candidates tested or having written examinations, called for interview, failed at interview, offered 
employment, and actual appointments. This information was requested for the past few years, but unfortunately 
it was not possible to obtain reliable (i.e. complete) figures going back beyond 1964. Consequently, only a 
partial analysis of recruitment of university graduates can be attempted here. 


11961 Census data. Immigration authorities obtain information from immigrants about their ‘‘intended’’ occupation though, 
in fact, the immigrant may follow a different occupation than the one he or she indicated. 
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The following table provides partial information on university recruitment for two years for Junior 
Executive Officers and Foreign Service Officers only. 


TABLE 6-7 


RECRUITMENT OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES FOR JUNIOR 
EXECUTIVE OFFICERS AND FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS, 
1961-62 and 1962-63 


Per Cent Age 
Qualified and Accepted 


Number of a 
Year Sex Candidates Qualified Accepted 
1961-62 eae "734 19.8 77 
1962-63 ral 76) 74 51 
Source: Civil Service Commission files. ¢ 
TABLE 6-8 


APPLICATIONS AND ELIGIBLE LIST OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES, 
BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASS AND SEX, 1964 AND 1965 


'y Number of Applications 


Eligible List 
Year Occupational Class 
Males Females Males Females 
| le | 
Per Cent of 
Number of Applications 
1964 Junior Executive Officer and 1,677 498 
1965 Foreign Service Officer 1,601 613 
1964 Electrical Engineer 123 — 
1965 421 — 
1964 Mechanical Engineer 64 _ 
1965 286 = 
1964 Civil Engineer 168 - 
1965 754 4 
1964 Biological Sciences 347 76 
1965 641 135 
1964 Physical Sciences 406 28 
1965 641 42 
1965 Finance and Commerce 204 10 


Source: Files in the Civil Service Commission. 
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In the fiscal year 1961-62 only 18 female university graduates were accepted and in the following 
year only 16. 


Only in the Junior Executive Officers category do women seem to be gaining better acceptance during 
recent years. In 1964, 28 women, or 28 per cent of the total number, were appointed and in 1965, 39 women, 
or 35 per cent of the total. As a rule women have not been appointed Foreign Service Officers in the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, but a number are in that classification in the Department of External Affairs. 


Table 6-8 provides partial information on recruitment of university graduates for various types of 
appointments in the public service during 1964 and 1965. 


The column ‘‘applications” includes all candidates who submitted an application form and does not 
eliminate those who did not report for the test. The “eligible list’ column represents all those who qualified 
for appointment and does not imply that they were accepted or did accept. 


The table indicates also that only in the cases of Junior Executive Officer and Foreign Service Officer 
did female university graduates not do as well as male graduates. In other occupational classes female applicants 
advanced to an ‘eligible list’” to the same extent as men. It is noticeable that there were no female applicants 
in the engineering class. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


First, asummary will be given of findings from data set out in Chapter || pertaining to all 
employees in the federal service. These data were published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Findings from other chapters come from data drawn from a special survey of federal employees in the 
Ottawa-Hull area conducted in 1967, and from data provided by the Public Service Commission for 
the service as a whole. 


A. Growth and Composition of Public Service Employment 


Growth of Federal Employment 


Between 1912 and 1966, federal employment multiplied more than eight-fold, compared with a 
three-fold increase in the Canadian labour force. 


At the time of Confederation, women were not employed in the federal service but, by 1886, 
there were 24 women in public employment. Their numbers increased, particularly during the First World 
War, to 5,775 in 1928 and to about 8,000 in 1937. During World War I|, the number of female public 
employees rose to approximately 50,000, but declined again after the war. Another upward trend began in 
the early 1950's and since 1960 about one out of four employees covered by the Civil Service Act have 
been women. 


Women’s Changing Position in the Federal Service 
The reports of various Royal Commissions prior to World War |, while recognizing that female 
public employees were useful, efficient and, perhaps, necessary, usually indicated real and imaginary 
obstacles to their employment, some of which reflected male prejudice. For example, it was suggested that 
women should be located in rooms by themselves and should not supervise male clerks, and that women 
were too willing to accept lower pay. Women were in most cases appointed temporarily and to the lower 
grades. 


While the principle of equal pay for equal work was accepted, it was seldom reflected in the grade 
levels obtained by women. 


Female employees were forced to resign on marriage, except in a very few ‘‘short supply’ 
classifications. This restriction was lifted during World War || but reinstated after the war. Only since 1955 
has marriage been completely removed as a barrier to women’s employment in the public service. Thus, 
from the time of Confederation until now, the status of female public employees has changed from one of 
mere tolerance to that of full acceptance as co-equals under the law with men. 


Women in Canada’s Undertakings and Public Service in 1966 
Out of the total federal government employment (including armed forces) of 476,425, 15.7 per 


cent (or 74,938) were women. Of a total of 145,181 employees under the Civil Service Act in 1966, 27.4 
per cent (or 39,828) were women. 


Employment by Department or Agency 


A few of the very large departments employ a large proportion of women. Thus, the Department 
of National Defence employs about 12,000 women. The Department of Veterans Affairs has a special need 
for female nurses. Some departments, such as National Revenue, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
agencies such as the Unemployment Insurance Commission, require large clerical staffs to take care of an 
enormous volume of paperwork, and women from !arge proportions of their personnel. 
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Geographic Location 


The largest number of women employees in the federal service are in Ontario, Quebec, and 
British Columbia, corresponding to the composition of the female labour force as a whole in Canada. 


About 40 per cent of female employees under the Civil Service Act in 1966 were located in the 
Ottawa-Hull area, compared with about 24 per cent of total male employees. This reflects the concentration 
of office work at headquarters, together with a tendency for jobs outside the capital to be of the 
“operating” kind usually filled with men. 

Age Distribution 

The average age of women in the federal service, 39 1/2 years, compares to an average of 43 1/2 
years for men. Women’s working life, unlike that of men, is in two stages, with peaks of employment 
between the ages of 20-24 and 45-49. 


Occupational Composition 
Women account for less than 10 per cent of the Professional group in the federal service. They 
form a very small proportion of the senior administrative groups, A and B, but comprise almost 20 per cent 
of the Administrative C group. Four fifths of female employees are in the Office category (typists, steno- 
graphers, clerks, office appliance operators, etc.) 


Women are found in the traditionally female professional fields such as home economics, library 
work, social work, nursing, etc., but a significant number are serving as geographers, actuaries, language 
officers, bacteriologists and chemists. The proportion of women employees is high in the fields of health, 
welfare, and education. 


There are few women working as welfare officers, employment and insurance officers, radio 
operators, air traffic controllers or excise tax officers, and it is difficult to understand this should be so. 
There are also few, if any, women employed as patent examiners, dental officers, lecturers and 
professors, engineers, architects, meteorologists and foreign officers in trade and commerce. 


Grades and Salaries 


Comparative data for men and women in the federal service as a whole show that women are 
almost invariably lagging behind men in grade levels, regardless of occupation. 


Most women are concentrated in the lower-paid occupations. Thus, as of September, 1966, 
the median income of women was below $4,000, compared with $5,350 for men. Among men 8.2 per 
cent earned $10,000 or more in that year, compared with 0.5 per cent of women employees. 


B. Promotion, Training and Earnings 


Recent Promotion 


During the two years previous to the survey, which was taken in the spring of 1967, 43.5 per cent 
of female public employees had been promoted, compared with 42.7 per cent of males. |n monetary terms, 
this advancement was less rewarding for women, however, because they are mainly in lower-paid positions. 
In the Professional and Administration A categories, women lagged behind men in terms of promotion. 


Approximately one man or woman out of five had remained 2 to 3 years in his or her present grade; 
one out of eight had remained 4 to 5 years, and one out of four had remained 6 or more years at the same 
career level. 


Assessment of Promotion Prospects 


About one third of the men who had not been promoted believed their chances for promotion were 
excellent or good, compared with one in four of the women. On the other hand, about another third of the 
men thought their promotion chances were poor or very poor, compared with slightly less than one half of 
the women. 
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Of those who felt they had poor or very poor prospects for promotion, about half of both men 
and women saw no opportunities for advancement from their present grade or position. A small proportion 
of the women thought discrimination based on sex was the reason. 


Career Expectations 


Three quarters of the men and slightly less than that of the women surveyed thought they should 
be rated at least one grade higher than their present one. Women’s career expectations appear somewhat 
lower than those of men, since four men out of ten expected to be at least three grades higher within ten 
years, compared to three women out of ten. 


Entrance into Different Line of Work 


It is rather surprising to find that almost half the male and one out of three female public 
employees expressed a desire to enter a different line of work. There is some doubt as to how this question 
was interpreted by respondents, but it appears to suggest frustration and dissatisfaction with progress or 
duties on the part of a considerable number of federal employees. 


Supervisory Positions 


About four men out of ten held supervisory positions. Fewer than two women out of ten did so. 
Both men and women, with or without experience of working under a female supervisor, prefer a man in 
this capacity. However, this view is less strong for those who have had experience working with a woman 
as supervisor. There is less bias on the part of men when it comes to working with women as assistants 
or co-workers. 


Training by the Civil Service Commission 


During the fiscal years 1960 to 1966, only 16 female employees per year participated in Public 
Administration courses and Management Improvement training programs. This number constituted less 
than one per cent of women in the Administration classification. Corresponding figures for men were 
296 and two per cent, respectively. 


Education Leave 


In 1965, 50 female employees went on educational leave, or one quarter of one per cent of all 
women employed in the departments reporting that this type of leave was granted. The corresponding 
figures for men were 170 persons or two fifths of one per cent. 


Government-Operated and -Supported Training Programs 


Female public employees have almost invariably had fewer chances than men of participation 
in government-sponsored training courses, and had less assistance with training courses provided by other 
educational institutions. 


Earnings by Level of Education 


While the principle of equal pay for equal work is fully accepted by the federal government, and 
pay schedules do not have separate salary rates applicable to men and women, the results of the survey 
showed that, despite the same level of education and the same range of work experience in and out of the 
federal service, actual salaries earned by women are less than those of men. 


For those women with high school education or less, earnings on average were about 15 per cent 
less than their male counterparts. At post-secondary school level, the differential was about 35 per cent 
less for women, and at Bachelor's degree level, about 25 per cent less. The gap was somewhat smaller at 
the Master’s degree or its equivalent level. 


In terms of dollars, the differential between median salaries of women and of men ranged from a 
few hundred dollars to several thousand dollars, depending on occupation, years of work and level of 
education. This differential appeared to decrease at higher levels of educational achievement. 
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C. Regularity of Employment 


Sick Leave in 1966 
Female public employees show a higher rate of absence than men. About one out of five women 
was absent 13 or more working days, compared with one out of ten men. And about one third of women 
were absent 8 or more days during the year, whereas the proportion for men was one fifth. 


The proportion of absence varies according to occupation, age and marital status. Thus, it appears 
that the higher the educational qualifications and the more responsible and better paid the position, the 
less often a woman employee will be absent. 


It appears that among married women two out of four were absent due to casual and/or certified 
sick leave for 8 or more working days during 1966, compared with one out of four single women, and 
one out of five single men. About 18 per cent of single men and 14 per cent of single women used no 
sick leave at all. 


About 45 per cent of women aged 25 to 34 averaged more than 8 days of sick leave during 1966. 
This percentage diminishes as the age of the individual increases — up to 45 years — and then rises again. 
A similar pattern of absence may be observed for men. 


Women also show a higher frequency of absence. About half the women were absent four times 
or more in 1966, compared to slightly more than one quarter of the men. On the other hand, one woman 
out of ten did not miss a day during the year, compared with two men out of ten. The frequency of 
absence was the highest for married and formerly married (widowed, separated or divorced) women 
between 25 and 34 years of age. 


Special Leave 
There is little difference between men and women in the use of this type of leave. The percentage 
of women absent three or more days on special leave was 11.8, compared to 9.3 per cent of men. 


Approximately, four fifths of men and three quarters of women did not use this type of leave at all 
during 1966. 


Both married men and women used special leave more extensively than their single counterparts. 
As was to be expected, married women with greater family responsibilities in terms of number of children 
used special leave more often. 


Part-time Employment 
A decisive majority of the women now employed (87.1 per cent) prefer to work full time rather 
than half or three quarters of a day. Opinions might be quite different if a similar inquiry were directed to 
women outside the labour force. 


There appears to be no correlation between salary level and preferences regarding the extend of the 
working day, although a substantial proportion of professional women would prefer to work on a part-time 
basis. Among married women one out of five would like to work less than a full day. 


Mobility of Employees Within the Federal Service 


During the first five years of work the internal mobility of men and women in the federal service 
appears to be practically the same. Slightly more than one in four have worked for one or more departments 
other than their present one. Of those who remain longer than five years in the service, women tend to 
change departments or agencies more often than men. 


Separations from the Public Service 


The evidence indicates that the turnover rate is almost twice as high (about 15 per cent) among 
female employees as for men (about 8 per cent), but the rate varies with occupations. Frequency of 
separation is also higher for women than for men. 
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Reasons for Leaving the Federal Service 


For men under 25, the main reasons given by those who intended to leave the federal service 
were ‘to enter a different line of work’ and “more pay and better fringe benefits,’ in that order, whereas 
for women under 25 the two main reasons cited were ‘‘to improve promotion opportunities’ and ‘‘more 
pay and better fringe benefits.” 


Men between 25 and 44 years of age gave reasons for intended separation as “‘lack of job satisfac- 
tion” and dissatisfaction with ‘‘agency personnel policies and practices.’’ The same reasons were suggested 
by women of this age group, but in inverse order of importance. For both sexes, ‘‘more pay and better 
fringe benefits’ ’ remained important reasons for leaving. 


Married women were primarily dissatisfied with ‘agency personnel policies and practices.” 


About three quarters of men, and more than half the women, proposed to enter industry or 
business as their new field of employment, and about one third of the women, mainly from the Office 
category, planned to teach. 


Withdrawal from the Labour Market 


For men who planned to leave the labour market altogether within two months from the time 
of the survey, continuing education was the reasons for those under 25, and also for one third of those in 
the 25 to 44 age group. For women of child-bearing age, marriage, pregnancy and family responsibilities 
were the main reasons for terminating employment. 


D. Some Characteristics and Problems of Female Public Employees 


Marital Status and Family Responsibilities 


Married women accounted for 43.5 per cent of the federal female employees surveyed compared 
with 52.5 per cent in the Canadian female labour force in 1966. Married women with four or more 
children comprised a very small proportion of those employed in the 25 to 39 age group, when family 
responsibilities tend to be heaviest. The younger the children, the smaller the proportion of working 
mothers. 


Approximately one out of five married women with children earned more than $5,000 annually, 
compared with one out of four married women with no dependent children in the family. 


Husband’s Income in 1966 


All married women whose earnings were less than $3,000 indicated that their husbands’ income 
was less than $7,000. Of those with an income between $3,000 and $6,000 about one fifth stated that 
their husbands earned more than $7,000, whereas more than one half the women earning above $6,000 
indicated that their husbands’ income exceeded $7,000. More than 90 per cent of married female 
employees earned less than $6,000, and fourth fifths of them had husbands with an income below $7,000. 


Married women with five or more children and husbands earning less than $5,000 accounted for 
almost 80 per cent of working mothers with that number of children. 


Comments on Federal Service Employment 


The most pressing need, according to comments from both married and single women, is for 
expanded community child care facilities and nursery schools in the Ottawa-Hull area. It was suggested 
that the federal government should take the initiative to see that such facilities are provided in the 
community, or perhaps establish them adjacent to government buildings where large numbers of working 
mothers are employed. 


A number of commentators proposed that child care and housework expenses should be 
deductible for income tax purposes. 
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Some women suggested improvements in on-the-job health facilities and services. About half the 
comments mentioned lack of adequate restroom facilities, particularly couches, and less than satisfactory 
standards of cleanliness in restrooms and washrooms, particularly in the provisional wartime buildings 
which still house some government departments. Suggested improvements ranged from first aid kits to 
full-scale health units with nurses in attendance. 


About one third of the women who commented on the superannuation plan said they would 
like to be able to designate husbands (in the case of single women, other dependants) for survivor 
benefits, even if contribution rates had to be increased. The same proportion of commentators favoured 
earlier retirement, at the age of 55 or after 35 years of service. 


As might be expected, the majority of those who proposed changes in maternity leave policies 
of the government were married and under 44. Suggestions included maintenance of income, in full or 
in part, during maternity leave, or alternatively, that women should be able to apply all unused sick 
leave credits toward maternity leave. Some thought that it should be possible to extend the present 
maximum of six months post-natal leave; others argued against having to pay a double contribution 
toward the superannuation plan during maternity leave, at a time when they are deprived of their 
income and face increased family expenses. 


Overtime Work 
About two thirds of the female employees had no overtime work during the previous year, while 
about one quarter were asked to work one to 10 hours, on average, per month, and 8 per cent more than 
11 hours per month. 


Of those who were not required to work overtime, about three quarters preferred not to have any 
overtime work. Of those who had worked 1 to 5 hours per month overtime, slightly less than half did not want 
overtime, and the same proportion applied to those with 6 to 10 hours overtime experience. One third of 
those who worked 11 hours or more did not wish to work overtime. 


Overall 36.7 per cent of female public employees were willing to work some overtime, compared to 
31.5 per cent of women actually having worked some overtime. About 10 per cent would like 6 to 10 hours 
per month of overtime, compared to 4 per cent who had done so in the past. Married women do not wish 
to have more overtime work than they are actually asked to do now. 


Travelling on Official Business 
One out of four single women would decline a position requiring travelling, whereas only one out 
of eight single men would do so. Among married women, more than half would decline such a position. 
The proportion increases to two thirds for married women in lower age groups. 


E. Sources of Recruitment 


Previous Work Experience 


About three quarters of male employees, compared to three fifths of the women, had some 
previous work experience prior to joining the federal service. 


More than half the male employees with previous work experience came from business and 
industry, one quarter from the armed forces (war veterans enjoyed priority for federal employment), and 
the remainder from unspecified employers, educational institutions, provincial and local governments, 
self-employment and international agencies, in that order. Three fifths of female employees came from 
business and industry, one eighth from unspecified employers, one tenth from educational institutions, 
and the remainder from provincial and local governments, armed forces, self-employment and international 
agencies, in that order. 
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Relationship Between Last Occupation and Present Duties 


Of the federal employees surveyed who had work experience prior to entering the federal service, 
about one third of both men and women stated that their last occupation was related (implying that 
similar skills or duties were required) to their current job. 


Immigrant Public Employees 


Between 1946 and 1960 approximately 2 million immigrants came to this country, and 52 per 
cent of these entered the labour force immediately upon arrival. Of the immigrant public employees 
included in the survey in the Ottawa-Hull area, two thirds came to Canada after 1946. Despite the five 
years of residence required to obtain Canadian citizenship, and the preference given to native-born or 
British subjects in federal civil service appointments, it is interesting to note that the immigrants who 
arrived between 1946 and 1961 accounted for 53 per cent of the foreign-born federal employees in 
the capital. 


They account for one tenth of the total number of employees included in the survey. 
Occupationally, foreign-born employees form one quarter of the Professional group and one sixth of 
both the Administration and the Technical-inspection categories, all of which usually require a university 
education. This significant contribution has been made primarily by male immigrants, since more than four 
fifths of female immigrant employees are employed in the Office category. 


About half the male immigrant employees surveyed have university education, compared to one 
fifth of Canadian-born employees. The corresponding proportions for women are 12 and 3 per cent 
respectively. 


Recruitment of University Graduates 


The available information is too incomplete to enable one to draw definite conclusions. 
In some fields, such as engineering, it seems that there are no women applicants. In others, such as the 
trade and commerce foreign service officers, women graduates have not been appointed, although, by a 
recent policy change, they are eligible to apply. Recently, more women are being appointed as junior 
executive officers, although they have not been as successful as men in competing for this class or for 
that of external affairs foreign service officer. In other occupations, women graduates appear to have the 
same opportunities for entering the public service as their male counterparts. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


In general, the findings of this study indicate that the federal government has not made full 
use of the talents and qualifications of women in staffing the Public Service. This under-utilization of 
women is due to ‘‘traditional views on the suitability of women for many types of work and kinds of 
responsibility, as well as real factors of cost resulting from high absenteeism and turnover.’’1 But 
personnel policies and practices have no doubt been improving in recent years to make more effective 
use of women’s capacities and skills. 


In some areas, well-qualified women are not available in sufficient numbers for initial appoint- 
ment or promotion in, for example, physical and bio-sciences, and as long as this situation continues 
the government will not be able to recruit women scientists in any significant number. It is possible 
that there may be differences in the quality of experience between men and women who are otherwise 
equal in terms of education and years of work. This study did not attempt to analyse the relative 
efficiency of men and women in comparable positions. However, if such differences really exist, no 
doubt they reflect in some degree failure in the past to promote women as quickly as men, and they 
may constitute a barrier to promoting large numbers of women into the upper levels of the Public 
Service. 

There may also be instances in which the employment of women in some positions would 
decrease the short-term efficiency of the Public Service, although ultimately nothing but negative 
social attitudes and prejudice limit a woman’s full utilization in the areas concerned. For example, 
the study indicates that both men and women prefer a man as a supervisor. Therefore, those 
concerned with immediate economies in staffing would be inclined to promote women to 
supervisory positions only when they have enough superiority over competing male candidates to 
offset those special problems they may encounter through this preference. The evidence in this study 
also indicates a smaller proportion of negative attitudes among those who have worked under a 
woman toward the relative ability of women as a supervisor. This suggests that existing prejudice 
against women supervisors may gradually disappear. Again, there are types of employment in the 
federal service, such as the trade and commerce foreign service, or work requiring relations with the 
public, such as tax investigations, in which women might encounter special problems and difficulties. 


These and similar considerations, including some relating to higher rates of absence and turnover 
among women, as well as questionable practices resulting from prejudice, are the reasons for the disparity 
between the overall standing of men and women in the Public Service. 


The federal government, being a government of all Canadians and in the service of all Canadians, 
and by virtue of being the largest employer in the country, is politically and morally under obligation to 
provide leadership in enlightened, progressive and fair employment policies and practices. Moreover, the 
Public Service of Canada must be a showcase to other governments as well as to private employers in this 
country. As a strong supporter of the United Nations Organization and of the International Labour 
Organization, the federal government, by its example, should provide leadership toward the realization 
of the principle of equality for women, including the important matter of equality in economic opportu- 
nities, The government, as an employer, must intensify its efforts to make a maximum use of the 
abilities and qualifications of women. 


1 The Royal Commission on Government Organization, ‘‘Management of the Public Service’ (Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1962), p. 275. 
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To assist in achieving these obligations and objectives the following recommendations are 
submitted for consideration: 


1; 


The recent introduction of collective bargaining for federal public servants resulted in the 
assignment of the Treasury Board as the representative of the federal government in bargaining 
processes with the public employees’ organizations. In order to ensure that women may 
participate in formulating the government's long-term and non-discriminatory employment 
and personnel policies and practices, it is recommended that women be appointed to some 
key positions in the Personnel Policy Branch of the Treasury Board. 


. Canadian institutions of higher learning admit and train steadily increasing numbers of young 


women. It has been estimated that within the next ten years the number of female university 
graduates per annum will be four times greater than at present. They will be preparing 
themselves for a wider range of occupations in response to the gradual disappearance of the 
demarcation line between traditional male and female occupations, in this country as 
elsewhere. There have been a few, and rather symbolic, high-level appointments of women 
to national boards, councils, agencies and diplomatic posts in the public service. In order to 
utilize efficiently the services of qualified women, more women should be appointed to 
responsible positions at all levels, provided, of course, that they meet the educational 

and experience requirements for such positions. This would set an example to private 
employers in opening the door to women in upper level positions. Furthermore, the 
appointment of women to a wider variety of occupations would encourage more women 

to diversify their training. 


3. At least one member of the Public Service Commission of Canada should be a woman. 


4. Existing public service legislation and regulations prohibit any kind of discrimination against 


women. But it is obvious that no legislative measures, by themselves, can eradicate effectively 
the traditional, deep-rooted and negative attitudes toward women in actual employment 
practices. It is suggested, therefore, that a special and independent commission be appointed 
periodically, say every five years, to review the effectiveness of implementation of the 
official government policy of non-discrimination in employment and personnel practices. 


. Because of the large proportion of women in the Canadian labour force, the role and 


significance of the Women’s Bureau of the Canada Department of Labour is of special interest. 
It is, therefore, recommended that its staff, very inadequate at present, should be increased, 
its scope of functions and, particularly, its research program be enlarged so that a constructive 
development of womanpower in this country will be based on scientific research on a national 
scale. The Women’s Bureau should be a focal point for liaison with other government 
departments that share a concern for the problems of women, such as Manpower and 
Immigration, and National Health and Welfare. 


. It is recommended that continued efforts be made to improve the status, qualifications and 


remuneration of personnel officers in all government departments and agencies so that they 
may assist supervisory staff with employee motivation and encourage active and effective 
programs of career development for both men and women employees. It should be a matter 
of serious concern that a high proportion of both male and female employees surveyed (but 
with varying degrees according to occupation) appear to lack satisfaction in their present 
duties and would prefer a different line of work. 


. The evidence presented suggests that women participate somewhat less than men in training 


programs, particularly in higher administration and management courses. This adversely 
affects their advancement. It is recommended that training officers co-operate closely with 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


personnel officers in the selection of candidates for training programs. A greater participation 
of women in training programs and the resulting improvement in their skills would enable 
them to overcome promotional barriers and undeserved biases. It is also recommended that 
special training courses be organized within a general skills upgrading program for married 
women re-entering the public service. 


In view of the acute shortage of child care services in the Ottawa-Hull area, it is recommended 
that the federal government consider the possibility of organizing nurseries in, or adjacent to, 
federal government buildings whenever there is a sufficient number of pre-school-aged 
children of public employees. These nurseries should be operated on a self-supporting financial 
basis. 


. Whether a married woman works or not depends to a large extent on her net income. If the 


wife works, her husband loses any tax deduction allowance for his wife if she earns more 

than $250 a year. But apparently our economy needs working married women. It is therefore 
recommended that child care and housekeeping expenses be deductible from the gross income 
of working married women. This tax deduction should be progressive, i.e., scaled according to 
the number of children of pre-school and elementary school age. 


To attract more married women into the public service, particularly in occupations that are in 
short supply, it is recommended that the recent offer of part-time employment to professional 
women (librarians, economists and statisticians) be extended to other occupational groups. 
Married women should have the option of working a full day, half day or three quarters of a 
day, and be entitled to all fringe benefits proportionately. The Public Service Commission 
should maintain contact with married women who have left the service, particularly those who 
are highly-trained, to keep them informed of available employment opportunities. 


It is recommended that the formalities necessary to obtain special leave be lessened and that 
more flexibility be introduced into regulations governing leave without pay (particularly of 
very short duration) in order that married women employees, and indeed all women who have 
family responsibilities, may be given time off to cope with problems arising from their dual 
role as workers and homemakers — problems such as children’s dentist appointment, beginning 
of a school year, shopping. This flexibility would reflect a social adjustment to the specific and 
real problems facing married women. 


The present maternity leave provisions in the public service appear to be inadequate. It is 
recommended that the pre-natal leave of two months (unless deferred by agreement based on 
a medical certificate) be paid at full salary, or at least at half salary. Alternatively, unused 

sick and special leave credits should be allowed toward maternity leave at any time during 
pregnancy, or during the post-natal leave. It is also suggested the post-natal leave, at present 

a maximum of six months, be extended, upon request, up to a maximum of one year. Further, 
it is recommended that an employee should not be penalized by having to pay double the 
amount of premiums toward the superannuation and other fringe benefit plans during 
maternity leave. Such financial arrangements as recommended should not be permitted 

to interfere with the employment of married women in the service. 


Apparently some of the present on-the-job health care facilities and services are not entirely 
satisfactory. More health units are needed. It is suggested that whenever there are 500 women 
in a government building a health unit should be established with a full-time nurse. Adequate 
restrooms should be available with the necessary furniture. This would very likely reduce their 
higher rate of absence. 
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14. It is finally proposed that the government agencies (the Public Service Commission, Treasury 
Board and Dominion Bureau of Statistics) concerned with the collection of statistical data on 
public employees ensure greater co-ordination and planning in collection of the statistics. They 
should review the nature of present data to determine their adequacy for meaningful research. 
For example, at present, there is no central collection of statistical information on training 
within federal departments. More information is required on the recruitment of male and 
female university graduates, There is a need for a breakdown by sex of many kinds of statistics, 
including some of the types derived from the survey conducted for this study. 
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APPENDIX A 


STRATIFICATION BY OCCUPATION' AND SEX 
WITH SAMPLING RATIOS? 


Sampling Ratio 
Major Strata? Male Female 


PROFESSIONAL 


Physical Sciences: Chemist (1-5, 2A); Chief Chemist, Board of Grain Commissioners; Advisory eS te 
Chemist (1-3), Customs and Excise; Scientific Officer (1-3, 2A); Senior Scientific Officer (1-3); Pat- 

ent Examiner (1-7); Meteorological Officer (1-9); Meteorologist (1-9). 

Bio-Sciences: Research Director (1-6), Research Officer (1-5, 2A) — (Agriculture, Forestry); Bacterio- 4 14 
logist (1-6, 2A); Feed Microscopist (1-4); Biologist (1-5, 2A); Food and Drug Officer (1-8); Forestry 

Officer (1-5, 2A); Chief, Pharmacology and Endocrinology; Pharmacist (1-4). 

Medicine: Medical Officer (1-6); Medical Specialist (1,2); Physician. ileal lea. 
Economics, Commerce, Finance: Economist (1-7); Senior Economist (1,2); Chief Statistician (1,2); A23 1:1 
Senior Research Statistician; Senior Statistician (1,2); Statistician (1-5); Trade and Commerce Officer 

(1-6); Actuary (1-6); Annuities Actuary; Actuarial Supervisor (1-4). 


Library: Librarian (1-5); Medical Records Librarian (1-3); Chief Librarian, Agriculture; Librarian and Ast Act 
Assistant Librarian, Supreme Court; Senior Librarian, National Library. 

Social Work: Social Worker (1-6); Welfare Officer (1-5); Welfare Administrator (1-6). 1:1 feat 
Language: Interpreter (1,2); Language Officer (1-5); Translator (1-8, 1A-3A); Translator in training; in (129, 


Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent, Chief of Development, Chief of Division (1-3), Chief of 
Production (Translation Bureau). 


Junior Executive Officer 14 24 
Nursing, Therapy: Nurse (1-6); Nursing Consultant (1,2); Nurse 2, graduate unregistered, Nurse, ea did 
pending registration; Hospital Nursing Assistant; Physical and Occupational Therapist (1-5). 
oe Economics: Dietitian (1-5); Home Economist (1-4); Consultant, Dietetic Services, Nutritionist leat eq 
1-4). 
ADMINISTRATION 
Group A 
Foreign Service Officer (1-10), External Affairs; Foreign Service Officer (1,2), Immigration; Foreign {te 4 
Service Officer (1-8), Trade and Commerce; External Affairs Officer (1-6)4. 
Civil Service Commission Officer (1-7); Personnel Administrator (1-6); Personnel Officer (1-6)4, Ap 124 
Administrative Officer (1-8); Administrative Assistant; Finance Office (1-6). 1:9 (le 
Defence Production Officer (1-9); Industrial Development and Production Officer (1-5). (heal 14 
Group B 
Taxation Director (1-7); Taxation Officer (1-4); Taxation Inspector (1-7); Excise Tax Officer (1-6); 522 Aid 


Treasury Accountant (1-4, 1A, 2A); Departmental Accountant (1-9); Auditor, Excise Tax (1-7, 1A); 
Director and Assistant Director, Excise Audit; Senior Treasury Officer; Treasury Auditor (1-8); Treas- 
ury Officer; Unemployment Insurance Auditor (1-7); National Defence Auditor; Assistant Chief 
Auditor, National Defence. 
Group C 
Employment and Claims Officer (1-6); Employment Officer (1-5); Employment Service Officer (1-8); et at 
Employment and Insurance Officer (1-9); Claims Officer (1-7); Insurance Officer (1-4); Manager 
(1-9, 1A, 3A) and Assistant Manager (6-9), Employment and Claims Office. 
Editor (1-4); Editor, Law, Supreme Court; Public-Information Officer (1-6); Information Officer tat deat 
(1-7); Custodian, National Historic Parks; Superintendent, Historic Sites (1-3); Travel Counsellor 
(1-4). 


1 Occupations as taken from records of Civil Service Commission, and stratified by the author. 
Ratios used in selecting sample of employees in the Ottawa-Hull area to be surveyed. 
Numbers in brackets refer to occupational grades. 

4 These positions would be more comparable with those in Group C but are placed in Group A because of their relation- 
ship to similar but higher-graded occupations. 
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APPENDIX A (Concluded) 


Sampling Ratio 
Major Strata? Male Female 


TECHNICAL AND INSPECTION 


Seed Analyst (1,2); Supervising Seed Analyst; Meteorological Technician (1-8); Weather Observer (1, 1:10 (le 
2); Forest Research Technician (1-5) and Assistant Technician (1-3); Technician (1-4); Hospital 

Laboratory Technician (1-4, 1A-3A); Dental Technician (1-3); Clinical Technician (1-4); X-Ray 

Technician (1-4, 1A-3A, 2B). 


Draftsman; Student Draftsman; Supervising Draftsman (1-3); Chief Draftsman; Map Compiler and 1:5 11241 
Computer (1-4); Map Compiler and Computer Supervisor (1,2) 

Computer Systems Programmer (1-7) et et 
POSTAL, CUSTOMS AND IMMIGRATION 

Postal Officer (1-9); Postal Superintendent; Area Superintendent; Assistant Director, Postal Service; 1:4 (94: 
Postal Clerk (1,2). 

Letter Carrier; Mail Dispatcher; Mail Handler; Postmaster (9-19). 1:4 1184 
Customs Excise Officer (1-3); Assistant Chief Dominion Customs Appraiser; Customs Excise Super- et {ISU 


intendent (1-6); Customs Excise Supervisor (1-4); Customs and Excise Inspector (1-3); Immigration 
Officer (1-10); Canadian Immigration Affairs Officers (1-6). 


CLERICAL AND RELATED 


Clerical and Regulatory (1-7), (Special A); Clerk (1-4); Clerical Assistant. 1:36 25 
Supervisor, Office Services (1-5); Chief Clerk; Head Clerk; Principal Clerk; Supervising Clerk. ea Alsat 
Typist (1-3). ied ie 
Stenographer (1-3); Secretarial (1-9, A.B.C.); Stenographer-Secretary; Secretary to Executive eZ 1:30 
Electronic Data Processor (1-8); Senior Electronic Data Processor (1-8); Calculating Equipment Op- (lee 1:5 
erator (1-4); Calculating Equipment Supervisor (1-3); Data Processing (1-8, A,B,C); Bookkeeping 

Equipment Operator (1-4); Bookkeeping Equipment Supervisor (1-3); Communicator (1-5). 

Duplicating Equipment Operator (1-4); Duplicating Equipment Supervisor (1-3). lsat 24 


Note: The occupational titles above were in use in 1965 and 1966, but some have since been revised. The grading system 
of some occupations was changed in the reclassification system, and in some cases, such as Treasury Officer 
and National Defence Auditor and Draftsman, the sample was drawn from incumbents by either the former or 
new grading system. 
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APPENDIX B 


CANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL DU CANADA 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL DIRECTEUR GENERAL 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CANADA RECHERCHES ET DEVELOPPEMENT 


OTTAWA 4, Ontario, 
March 27, 1967. 


Dear Sir or Madam: 


In co-operation with the Civil Service Commission, the Department 
of Labour has arranged for a study of certain aspects of the utilization of 
employees in the Federal Civil Service to be undertaken by Professor S. Judek 
of the University of Ottawa. 


Many factors affect the performance of employees in their jobs. 
We need to know more about those which contribute to or inhibit the best use 
of the abilities of men and women in the Civil Service. It is the aim of 
this study to learn more about how certain employment policies and practices, 
employee attitudes, and human relations in general influence job performance 
and satisfaction. To this end we ask for your views by means of the enclosed 
questionnaire. Women employees are invited to comment also (Part B) on 
matters of particular concern to them, so that subjects requiring further 
study may be noted. 


You happen to be among the thirty per cent of federal civil servants 
in the Ottawa-Hull area selected to participate in this survey. Most 
occupations in which both men and women are employed are represented. In this 
type of "sample" survey, it is of utmost importance that all who receive a 
questionnaire should reply. 


We assure you that every step has been taken to ensure the anonymity 
of the questionnaire. The number stamped on the questionnaire refers to a 
broad occupational grouping, and not to any individual. While distribution 
of survey material is being handled through your department, your questionnaire 
return will not be available to anyone in your department or agency. Please 
do not sign your return. 


Will you kindly assist in this important study by completing and 
returning the questionnaire in the franked envelope provided? Now is always 
the best time - in any case, may we receive it within the next week? 

Thank you in advance for your co-operation. The results should 
prove of value to you and your colleagues, and of assistance to the government 
in developing future personnel policies and practices. 


Yours sincerely 


ya: / 
we ee 


Gil Schonning 
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APPENDIX C 


CANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


SURVEY OF UTILIZATION OF EMPLOYEES 
IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF CANADA 


CANADA 


PART A 
COMPLETE THE QUESTIONS BY FILLING IN THE BLANKS 
OR CHECKING (Vy) THE APPROPRIATE BLANKS 
a 
1. Department or Agency FOR OFFICE USE 
— 
2. Age Group 
1] 2L_] 3] s(_] sL] 6 7LJ s[_] of] 
under 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-54 55-64 65 years 
20 years years years years years years years and over 
at | 
3. Country of Birth 4. If an immigrant, indicate time of your arrival in 
Canada. 
i] 2[_] La 2) 3C) 
Canada elsewhere before 1946- 1961 
1946 1960 and after 
5. Sex 6. Marital Status 
(a a ‘inet (laa 
i a 2[_] 1c 2[ alia 
male female single married widowed, separated or divorced 


7, Education (Check HIGHEST level reached) 


= 

1 2 
elementary and some high school some high school and specialized training 

(e.g., business, technological, etc.) 


3] ‘ 
high school graduate post-secondary school (e.g., nursing, technological 
institutes, teachers’ training, etc.) 
= —— ~ 
q(2y 6L_| la) 
bachelor’s degree or master’s degree or doctor’s degree (M.D., Ph.D., etc.) 
its equivalent its equivalent 


8. For highest level checked give country where education obtained. 


Ley 2) 3LJ 4L_ | Sie) 
Canada France U.K. US. A. Elsewhere 


9. Give your present class and grade, without abbreviating. (If your position has been converted under 
the new classification revision programme, give class and grade immediately before conversion). 


Class Grade Job Title 
(if any) 


10. Circle TWO BOXES, one to indicate your STARTING salary in the federal service, and one to indi- 
cate your CURRENT salary. 


= as — nae = —s = — 
a 2, 4) 305) a ea s{_] 6|_J Tye} se 
under 2,000- 2,500- 3,000- 3,500- 4,000- 4,500- 5,000- 
$2,000 2,499 2,999 3,499 3,999 4,499 4,999 5,499 
— aan | be | =I + ae | 
o{_] 10[_ | 59) 12h | eH iae, r4[_] 15 | 16 |_| 
5,500- 6,000- 6,500- 7,000- 7,500- 8,000- 8,500- 9,000- 
5,999 6,499 6,999 7,499 7,999 8,499 8,999 9,499 
i7[_} 1s[_] 19{_ | 20[ | Ziel 220 xt a Ay 
9,500- 10,000- 11,000- 12,000- 13,000- 14,000- 15,000- 16,000 
9,999 10,999 11,999 12,999 13,999 14,999 15,999 and over 


11. Do you supervise others? That is, do you make recommendations regarding promotion and leave, 
are you responsible for discipline, as well as allocating work? 


i{_] 51 eal 


yes 


12. How many years have you worked in the federal service? 


iL) 2C] 3] +L] sL] oC] 7] 
2 years 3-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26 and 
or less over 
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13, How many years have you worked OUTSIDE THE FEDERAL SERVICE? (Include self-employment, 
military service, but do not include summer jobs, casual employment, jobs after school, etc.) 


ras 
i) ae) a 4] =} a 6[_] 1 Gael s(_] 
None 2 years 3-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26 and 
or less over 
14. a) Was your last occupation, if any, just before your present position in the federal service, 


related to the work you are now doing? 


1] 


Yes 


2C] 
No 


b) How long did you work with the last employer prior to your present position in the federal service? 


1L 


2 years 
or less 


3] 


6-10 


2{_] 
3-5 


+L) 


11-15 


c) What was the activity of this last employer prior to your present position? 


international 
agency 


armed forces 


provincial or 
local government 


6L_J 
self-employed 


7 


other 


business or 
industry 


sL] 


16 and over 


educational 
institution 


15. 


Since you started to work in the federal service, how many times have you left the federal service 


for any reason for a period of 6 months or more? (Do not consider leave without pay as having left 


work). 


none 


once 


sl] 


twice 


sl] 


three times 
Or more 


16. 
1L] 


no other 


one 


3(_] 


2-3 


For how many other federal departments or agencies have you worked? 


1 


4 or more 


17, 


Within the past five years, or since you started to work in the federal service, have you taken any 


training programmes, of at least two weeks’ duration (excluding language courses), as follows: 


a) Courses operated by the Government 


Duration 


2 weeks up to 
one month 


1 month up to 
three months 


3 months up 
to one year 
or more 


more than 
2 courses 


Full-time 
4 ioe a[_] ei 
none 1-2 
courses 
7(_] shies o[ ] 
none 1-2 


courses 


4(_] 


more than 
2 courses 


1s] 


1-2 
courses 


none 


more than 
2 courses 


b) Courses not operated by the Government for which you 
you received governmental financial assistance. 


Duration 


2 weeks up to 
one month 


1 month up to 
three months 


3 months up 
to one year 
or more 


more than 
2 courses 


Full-time 
i 2 | Aa 
none 1-2 
courses 
7] s[_] one 
none 1-2 
courses 
3[_ | fale 1s[_] 
none 1-2 


courses 


more than 
2 courses 


more than 
2 courses 


Part-time 
4 s } 6 
none 1-2 more than 
courses 2 courses 
10o[ | 11 12 
none 1-2 more than 
courses 2 courses 
16 17 1s(_] 
1-2 


were given time off with pay or for 


Part-time 


courses 


more than 
2 courses 


which 


sL 
1-2 


courses 


Cal 


more than 
2 courses 


12 


none 1-2 more than 
courses 2 courses 

17 18 
none 1-2 more than 


courses 


2 courses 


18. Are you leaving the federal service within the next two months to take another job? 


et 


Yes — Complete Question 19. 


2{_] 


No — Skip to Question 20, 
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FOR OFFICE USE 


19, a) Reasons for leaving the federal service. 


Check the MOST IMPORTANT reason TWICE. Check any other reasons, up to two more, once. 


|| 2 


more pay 


better fringe 
benefits 


ae] sL] 
to get into lack of job 
different line Satisfaction 
of work 


7 8 
prefer different 
geographical location 


time required to get 
to and from work 


b) Will this new job give you higher, same or lower pay than the one you are leaving? 


2[_] 3 


same pay 


iC] 


higher pay 


c) Are fringe benefits (such as retirement, health insurance, leave, etc.) better on the new job, the 


same or poorer? 


2{_] 


same 


11] 


better 


d) Who will be your new employer? 


1 2 
business or 
industry 


fo fran 
4(_] 5 
educational self-employed 
institution 


Provincial or 
local government 


e) Will your new employer be outside Canada? 


1L_] 


Yes 


2f_] 
No 


lower pay 


3] 


poorer 


to improve promo- 
tion opportunities 


dissatisfied with 
agency personnel 
Policies or 
Practices 


| 


transportation 
difficulties 


+2 


don’t know 


‘CL 


don’t know 


aL 


international 
agency 


6[_] 


other 


20. a) Are you leaving the labour market altogether within the next two months? 


iL] 2] 


Yes No 


b) If yes, please check the reason from one of the following: 


iC] 2 
poor health 

4a 

to stay home 


with the 
children 


marriage 


a 


to care for parents 
or spouse 


sl} 


to attend school 


7L) 


retirement on pension 


s[_} 


Pregnancy 


6[] 


spouse’s employ- 
ment moved to 
different geograph- 
ical location 


o[_] 


other 


21. Is there a different line of work in the federal service, involving greater responsibility and/or 


reward, for which you are qualified and which you would like to enter? 
18 aC 
yes no — skip to 24 


22. If yes, what do you think your chances are of entering this line of work? 


= 

1 afc] 3C] 4(] 
very good about poor 
good 50-50 


SL 


very 
poor 


sL_] 


don’t know 


23. If you think your chances are POOR or VERY POOR, what do you think is the most important 


reason? (Check one) 


= ra 
1 2 


| 


no suitable openings in other line of work 


3L] 


women not usually considered for this line of work 


of my career 


aL] 


men not usually considered for this line of work 


my seniors are not interested in the development 


sC] 


other 
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FOR OFFICE USE 


24, In terms of your abilities and qualifications, 
a) What is the grade you think you should have achieved? 


lens oa 2a 4 


present one grade two grades 
grade higher higher 


three or more 
grades higher 


b) What is the highest grade you hope to achieve IN THE NEXT TEN YEARS if you remain in the 
federal service? 


Ea of] . va ra 


present Bee grades 3-4 grades S grades or more 
grade higher higher higher 


25. Give the total time you have been in your present grade or level. (If your position has been con- 
verted, add the total time inthe class and grade you held immediately prior to conversion up until 


now.) 
1 2 3 4 
less than 2 years 2 -3 years 4-S years 6 years or more 


26. Have you received a promotion or upward reclassification within the past 2 years? 


1[_] aL] 


yes — skip to question 29 o — complete questions 27 and 28 


27. If no, what do you think your chances are for promotion in your department or agency in the next 


two years? 
Aa 2[_] sey 
very good about 
good 50-50 
4C] sL] 6] 
poor very don’t know 


poor 


28. If you think your chances for promotion or upward reclassification in the near future are POOR or 
VERY POOR what do you think is the MOST IMPORTANT reason? (Check one) 
ey 2[_] 
inadequate education and experience inability and unwillingness to move to 

another locality 


3 4 


poor communication with my supervisor my supervisor underestimates the 
importance of my job 


S {a4 6 
very few opportunities exist for promotion requirements at the higher grades make it 
from my grade and/or position difficult or awkward to fill the position 
with a woman 


7 8 

requirements at the higher grades make it regardless of requirements, men are preferred 
difficult or awkward to fill the position with a man to women of equal training and ability 

9 10 

regardless of requirements, women are regardless of requirements, a woman must be 
preferred to men of equal training and ability clearly superior to a man before being selected 


for promotion 


11 12 
regardless of requirements, a man must be clearly authority for promotion 
Superior to a woman before being selected for too far removed 
promotion 

7) (a 14 
too near retirement age other 


29. In the upper grades of your occupational field at present, how would you compare the performance of 
men and women? 
a) Non-supervisory 


“ r o— 
iL] 2{7] i 4{_] 
men women no difference No opinion 
better better 


b) Supervisory 


if] 2L] 3 s{_] 
men women no difference no opinion 
better better 
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FOR OFFICE USE 


30. Have you ever worked under the direct supervision of a woman? FOR OFFICE USE 


2 (a AN 


yes no 


31. Have you ever worked closely with one or more women at levels comparable to your own? 


iL] 2] 


yes 


32. Have you ever had a woman as an immediate assistant (other than secretary)? 


line 2 | 
no 


yes 


| 
33. If you were free to select your assistant, your immediate supervisor, or a colleague with whom you 


whom you would be working very closely, would you prefer a man, a woman, or does it make any 


difference? 
a) For my assistant, I would prefer: ls 2 a eel 
man woman no difference 
b) For my immediate supervisor, I would prefer: 1[_ | 2 | 3[_ | 
man woman no difference 
c) For a close working colleague, I would prefer: 1[{_ | ale 0] Fy a 
man woman no difference 
a 
34. Would you decline a position that would necessitate travelling on official business? 
1{_ 2 
yes no 
35. If no, how much travelling would you be prepared to undertake in the course of your work? 
‘Whoa 2 
occasional day outside city occasional trips of less than a week’s duration 
oss == 
3] 4 
occasional trips of more than a week’s duration frequent trips of less than + week’s duration 
= = 
5 6|_J 
frequent trips of more than a week’s duration unlimited travel 
7d 
other 
36. a) How many times were you away from work in 1966 due to casual and/or certified sick leave? 
1 2{ 3 ‘So Sel 
None Once Twice Three times Four times or 


more 


b) How many working days did you miss altogether in 1966 due to casual and/or certified sick leave? 


1] 2L] sl] sC] Sil: 
None 1-3 days 4-7 days 8-12 days 13 or more 
y 
days 


a Soa 
37. Of the total days you were absent in 1966, indicate separately the number of days lost for 


a) Casual sick leave 


14 aC] 3L] 4[} 


None 1-2 days 3-4 days 5-7 days 


b) Certified sick leave (requiring doctor’s certificate) 


| 2L_] 5 (al AES] Sl 


None 1-2 days 3-4 days S-7 days 8 or more 
days 
38. How many working days did you miss in 1966 under the special leave provisions? 
1{_] 2] 3] a] 
None 1-2 days 3-5 days 6 or more 


days 


(Female employees please complete Part B} 
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PART B 


To Be Completed By Female Employees Only 


4 


39. a) Number of children, if any, partly or wholly supported by you and/or your husband: FOR OFFICE USE 
q(t] 2 ia aie 4T_] s(_] 6 
None One Two Three Four Five or more 


b) Number of children by age group: 


Under 6 years ea 2 3 
none 1-2 3 or more 
co 
6 to 18 years Ta 2 3[_] 
none 1-2 3 or more 
19 years and over 1 2 3(_] 
None 1-2 3 or more 


40. Does your employment in the federal service sometimes require overtime work for which you receive 
leaye or pay? (And if yes, indicate the average number of hours of overtime work PER MONTH dur- 
ing the last twelve months) 

1) ie 3L_] s(_] 


no overtime 1-5 hours 6-10 hours 11 hours 


is) 


Al, Each month, on the average, I would like to work 


(| al 3 ANS 


no overtime 1-5 hours of 6-10 hours of 11 hours or more 
overtime overtime of overtime 


42. If you were free to determine your working day would you prefer to work a full-day, a half-day or 
three-quarters of a day and be paid and granted employee benefits proportionately? 


WE a) 3 


full-day half-day three-quarters of a day 


43, Husband’s annual earnings in 1966: 


1 a 2{ 34 al ha 
under 3,000- 4,000- 5,000- 6,000- 
$3,000 3,999 4,999 5,999 6,999 
au x ie Be = 

re 7 (eal 8 >| a 10[_ | 
7,000- 8,000- 9,000- 10,000. 12, 000- 
7,999 8,999 9,999 11,999 13,999 

uf | 12 13 r4(_ | 
14,000- 16,000- 18,000- 20,000 
15,999 17,999 19,999 and over 


44. Are there any things which you feel should be changed in order to enable women in the federal ser- 
vice to make a better contribution, or to improve their position, or to obtain more satisfaction from 
their work? (For example, on-the-job health care provisions, maternity leave practices, community 
child care facilities, promotional opportunities, superannuation provisions, etc. etc.) Give your 
comments below. 


Thank you for your co-operation 


a 
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APPENDIX 2-2 


SELECTED OCCUPATIONS OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES UNDER THE CIVIL 
SERVICE ACT, BY SEX AND GRADE, SEPTEMBER 1966 


Grade 


Class Group and Title 


a} 4 5 6 7 
Professional 
Chemist M 37 14 7 
F 3 — - 
Bacteriologist M 12 6 1 
F 1 a - 
Pharmacist M (BZ 6 
F 3 _ 11 ie2OES 
Medical Officer M 13 56} 151 51 SS) iG 320 | 93.3 
F V 6 6 3 1) — 23 6;7 
Economist M NG) aXe} 36 63 44| 21} 12 12 236 | 94.8 
F 2 3 2 4 2}/-— |- 13 5.2 
Statistician M 26 48 69 50 29 40 262 | 83.4 
F 8 a 16 10 4 3 52 | 16.6 
Archivist M 9 7 5 2 32 | 80.0 
F 5 2 1 — — 8 | 20.0 
Librarian M 10 9 14 2 3 48 | 33.1 
F 18 23 24 19 11 2. 97 | 66.9 
Social Worker M 2 8 7 2 1 20 | 29.0 
id 17 20 8 4 _ 49 | 71.0 
Language Officer M 13 24 i 5 2% 45 | 58.4 
F 22 7 2 _ 1 32 | 41.6 
Junior Executive Officer M 88 | 62.4 
F 53) o726 
Research Scientist M 322] 556 43 18 939 | 97.0 
F 7 19 Z 1 29 3.0 
Administration 
Administration A M 1,198 | 90.3 
F 129 | 99.7 
Foreign Service Officer, E.A.| M 58 56 53 58 56:1 142) 27/5) 30 9/16 405 | 94.4 
F 6 5 2 4 4 A at 1)/- |- 24 5.6 
Civil Service Commission 
Officer M 4 26 69 53 22126 17 222 | 86.7 
= 2 4 14 8 3 2 SY Wal haa ofa 
Personnel Administrator M 14 7h, 77) 54 Aliens 270 | 90.0 
F 1 15 8 5 1) —- 30 | 10.0 
Defence Production Officer | M 2 79 13 29 46 | 55/22 | 19 | 36 301 | 88.0 
F 1 29 1 5 2 3/- |/-— |—- Aq 12:0 
Administration B M 2,009 | 90.1 
le 220 9.9 
Taxation Officer M 782 | 447] 326 166 1,721 | 90.7 
F 149 22 4 4 176 9.3 
Treasury Accountant M 142] 100 43 3 288 | 86.7 
E 27 10 7 _ 44/1 13.3 
Administration C M 5714 179-3 
E 1,491 | 20.7 


nto 


Class Group and Title 


APPENDIX 2-2 (Continued) 


Grade 


Employment Officer 


Employment Service Officer 


Claims Officer 

Insurance Officer 

External Affairs Officer 
Editor 

Public Information Officer 
Personnel Officer 
Administrative Officer 
Translator 

Departmental Accountant 
Technical and Inspection 


Computer Systems 
Programmer 


Technical Officer 


Draftsman 


Technician, Meteorological 


Technician, Forest Research 


Assistant Technician 


Technician 


Postal, Customs and 
Immigration 


Postal 


Postal Officer 


Postal Clerk 


Customs 


Customs Excise Officer 


aay CSP UES Sees al ey ls nl al Ss ale al ss a SS in ss 


aS a) Sales ol Sl SS el Sle 


si) San SS an SS ees or SS 


399 


446 


MSE 


1,265 
46 


350 


147 


120 


51 


(Ee ihcSinde S 

otal fe Seal 

34 | 10 

Syd). 

1 

6 

4 
223 |200 |190 

4 yf 

5 

V2 24uir 2 

seal |B 

7 6 
573 |358 |152) 160 
OM ON sass 
4 

134); 20} 10 
Alen ie 
442 


67201 G9 


456 


277 
40 
4,072 
225 
880 
65 
932 
Pay) 
355 
42 
834 
325 
37205 
192 


aU 
724 
2,126 
40 
9,071 
684 
3,103 
142 
3/103 
142 


71.8 
28.2 
LES) 
26.1 
59.5 
40.5 
64.2 
35.8 
66.4 
33.6 
54.7 
45.3 
80.5 
Urs) 
80.7 
USES 
93.0 

7.0 
62.4 
37.6 
89.5 
10.5 


87.4 
12.6 
94.8 

5:2 
9351 

6.9 
O72 

2.8 
89.4 
10.6 
72.0 
28.0 
94.3 

ShT/ 


93.9 
6.1 
98.2 
1.8 
93.0 
7.0 
95.6 
4.4 
95.6 
4.4 


APPENDIX 2-2 (Concluded) 


Grade 


: % of 
Class Group and Title Total 
Total 
sel 12) 2] #1 2le| 7] 2] 2 |olrlon 
Office 
Clerical M 11,443 |} 40.3 
e 16,942 | 59.7 
Clerical and Regulatory 
Level M | 973 {1,011|1,469 |1,492 |1,214 |253] 48 120 6,581 | 40.5 
F 2,084 }2,288)2,764 11,710| 560] 66) 16 162 9,650 | 59.5 
Clerk M | 683 | 787/1,234 |1,042 3,746 | 35.9 
F 1,521 12,059/1,792 {1,316 6,688 | 64.1 
Principal, Supervising, 
Head, Chief Clerk M 567 | 214)" 109 2 886 | 66.1 
- 340 4g 41 1 455) "33:9 
Supervisor, Office Services | M 15 5 4 6 4 34 | 65.4 
EF 15 1 2) - -~ 18 | 34.6 
Clerical Assistant M 181 | 84.2 
- 34 | 15.8 
Other M 5 4.9 
5 SVP | Si 
Typing and Related 
Duplicating Equipment 
Operator M 45 79 47 9 42 22200425: 
F 40 | 110 18 2 15 185 | 45.5 
Communicator M 43 98 92 22 9 264 | 52.5 
F 109 64 47 16 3 PAIS) |) els. 
Electronic Data Processor | M 19 28 oy 30 14) 18 7 159 | 30.8 
F 52 | 147 90 50 8 Sree 358 | 69.2 
Communication Level M 29 yey) CAL 25 5 Pug ray||) TS9/5 4) 
F eH) 31 SS 12 2 145 | 32.9 
Data Processing Level M 42 10 39 17 Ae Sulealy, 159 | 28.0 
= 284 20 61 ike 19 7 3 409 |} 72.0 
Hospital 
Technician, Hospital 
Laboratory M 1 11 17 17 66 | 27.8 
F 19 77 62 13 LRA | Pee 
Technician, X-Ray M 1 il/ 9 7 34 | 43.6 
F 8 SS 3] - 44 | 56.4 
Hospital Laboratory 
Helper M 11 20 17 | 40.5 
F 6 5 25 | 59.5 
Clinical Technician M - 18 10 2 3t } 55.4 
F 5 (hs 7| - 25 | 44.6 
Hospital Cook M Tana? 60 20 6 240 | 85.1 
F 15 ae ie | 5 | 42 | 14.9 


Source: D.B.S., Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Government Employment and Payrolls Section. 
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APPENDIX 3-5 


SELF-ASSESSMENT OF GRADE CAPABILITY, 
BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 


Self-Assessed Capability 
Total View 


Responding Not Stated 


One Grade Two or More 
Higher Grades Higher 


s |Females|Males [Females Males |Females|Males|Females 


Per Cent of Total Responding 


Present 


Occupation Grade 


Males Female Male 


Professional 
Physical and Bio-Sciences, Medical | 
Officer and Specialist Medical Officer 39.8} 46.9} 45.0} 38.8 7 6 
Economics, Commerce, Finance, Social 
Worker and Junior Executive Officer 36.8 53.9| 42.0} 37.1 11 13 
Librarian, Language Officer, Nurse and 
Dietitian 41.1 46.2] 36.6| 41.8 12 les 
Administration A 
Foreign Service Officer, Civil Service 
Commission Officer, Administrative 
Officer and Defence Production Officer | 25.1 26.3] 44.3] 47.4 65 6 
Administration B and C 
Taxation Officer, Employment Officer 
and Editor 23.9 31.4} 49.8] 45.7 ie 6 
Technical and Inspection 
Technician and Draftsman Donn 29.8) 41.4) 51.1 26 13 
Computer Systems Programmer 48.5 78.6| 45.1} 21.4 _ - 
Postal, Customs and Immigration 
Postal Officer, Letter Carrier, Postmaster, 
Customs Excise Officer and |mmigra- 
tion Officer 38.1 _ 36.2 _ 47 1 
Office 
Clerks, Supervising Head Chief, Typist 
and Stenographer TGSON 27 ele 4 sO. 4,79410,197 | 124| 483 
Electronic Data Processor and 
Duplicating Equipment Operator Zila TeAOrS 10 38 
Total Number 3,333 |6,144 13,052)11,879 569 
Per Cent Distribution bs 28.0) 47.1 
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APPENDIX 3-6 


EXPECTATIONS IN THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 


eens 
Present 1-2 Grades 3 Grades or Total View 
Oecupation | Grade Higher More Higher f Responding | Not Stated 
Males Females Males Females Males |Females|Males |Females|Males |Females 
eiif ell 
Per Cent of Total Responding 
Professi ] 
rofessional 
Physical and Bio-Sciences, Medical 
Officer and Specialist Medical Officer ys] Ae || le] yet) || 270) kee} 690 49 7 6 
Economics, Commerce, Finance, Social 
Worker and Junior Executive Officer 0.6 5.6 | 41.6} 47.8 | 57.8 46.6 637 90 11 2 
Librarian, Language Office, Nurse and 
Dietitian IS6H ZO 4 OO bV a7 W444 e216 205 208 8 13 
Administration A 
Foreign Service Officer, Civil Service 
Commission Officer, Administrative 
Officer and Defence Production Officer 6.2 7.6) 51.7) 60.6 | -42.1 S158) 2562 170 34 7 
Administration B and C 
Taxation Officer, Employment Officer 
and Editor 4.9 (Sys) |) tee ytss] Sa) HP SYS Sh) Aas 572 at 19 4 
Technical and Inspection . 
Technician and Draftsman Te Tess || ANSSH tay Revlon) ey | ezine) 281 26 14 
Computer Systems Programmer Phi _ 45.7| 64.3} 52.1 35.7 230 28 4 — 
Postal, Customs and Immigration 
Postal Officer, Letter Carrier, Postmaster, 
Customs Excise Officer and |Immigra- 
tion Officer 29.0 _ 45.5 — 2515 ~ 880 Si) Ake — 
Office 
Clerks, Supervising Head Chief, Typist 
and Stenographer 6.1 NOLO R445 7) 57-949 2 Sodas OM Isa 1S6 567 
Electronic Data Processor and 
Duplicating Equipment Operator 10.5 | 2 9 | SLT (224 | 49.8 S15}(0) 418} 780 9 37 
Total Number 1,020] 1,136 |6,322| 6,840 |5,749| 3,822 |13,091/11,798 | 277 650 
Per Cent 7.8 916 | 48:3) 58:0'| 43:9) 32.4 
Ls Le 
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APPENDIX 4-1 


NUMBER OF DAYS ON CASUAL SICK LEAVE IN 1966, 
BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP AND SEX 


Total Absences 
-4 5-7 4 
Males |Females|Males |F emales| Males Females Males Females| Males. Females Males |Females 
No. No. 


No. No. 


Occupational Group 


Professional 

Administration A 

Administration B and C 

Technical and Inspection 

Postal, Customs and 
Immigration 

Office 


V4 MES 2:4) ae S20 e214 eee 2622 ae 1.7, |e Oree I OOF 347| 56 21 
QIESSINS2Z at) SOLO nO Siem 4a dhl 4 ene 2, O21 174} 75 
1/256 eZ/et 25:2(5 27) 22:4 | 2807 566 7025 6 
1253 e222 eee 24. Sle 2S Om 2O.Om lo IO ounOmimee, oily, SO9)|meog 14 


e9) 


- 299 2A 2055 = 864 Sil 39 = 
(S720 eG P1857 se SOl5eeZS: ON S164 5,249| 10,999} 96 | 497 


Total Number 1,596 |3,144| 2,320 | 3,265) 3,309 |3,367| 4,682 | 13,018} 11,907] 350 | 541 
Per Cent 24.9} 13.4 24.2| 19: Sal 2 On27 Sai 2553 i Soro neat OOLO 1 00/0 


APPENDIX 4-2 


NUMBER OF DAYS ON CASUAL SICK LEAVE IN 1966, 
BY MARITAL STATUS AND SEX 


Total Absences 
Responding Not Stated 


None 
Marital Status 


Males Females Males |Females 


Per Cent of Total Responding 


Single 

Married 

Widowed, Separated or 
Divorced 

Marital Status Not Stated 


1SIS | ZO57 5 22653) Zon ees 
SHON AAO) | V2 Iayi) ASS} || SEIS 


S725 Aaa 22632, Onl es 2.5 
Z1nD 4.4) 39.4) 34.4 | 25.7 


3,144} 2,320 |3,265| 3,309 |3,367 


Total Number 4,682 13,018 
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APPENDIX 4-3 


NUMBER OF DAYS ON CASUAL SICK LEAVE IN 1966, 
BY AGE GROUP AND SEX 


Absences 
Not Stated 


Total 


N 1-2 
er Responding 


mje fu] e 


Age Group Per Cent of Total Responding 
Under 20 years 31 34.1 
20-24 18. 24.5 
25-29 33.6} 30.4 
30-34 30.4) 28.1 
35-39 8h 32.9 
40-44 26.6] 16.4 
45-54 23 Silks 
55-64 PAW, VASO, 


65 years and over 


Total Number 
Age Not Stated 
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APPENDIX 4-8 


TURNOVER RATES OF SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX, 
EMPLOYEES UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 1965 


Number as of 
September 30, 1965 


Occupation 


Separations 


Females 


Females Number Teungver Number hatnover 
Rate Rate 
Professionals 540 8.2 
Clerk 940 9.8 11.9 
Stenographer 11 9.1 16.9 
Typist 21 1325 23.9 
Nurse 3 9.4 29.0 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Duplicating 
Equipment Operator and Electronic 
Data Processor 47 8.3 
Postal Clerk 659 Ut) 
Technical Officer 205 5.6 
Administrative Officer 84 3.8 
Assessor 149 11.0 
Cleaning Service 730 15.1 
Stationary Engineer, Heating or Power 210 10.7 
Customs Excise Officer 103 32 
Immigration Officer 34 4.4 
Total, Selected Occupations 3,742 8.6 


Source: Pay Research Bureau, Civil Service Commission. 
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APPENDIX 4-9 


TURNOVER RATES OF PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX, 
EMPLOYEES UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 1965 


Occupation 


Engineer 

Architect 

Chemist 

Patent Examiner 

Scientific and Senior Scientific 
Officer, M.T.S. 

Bacteriologist 

Veterinarian 

Dental Officer 

Pharmacist 

Medical Officer and Specialist 

Dietitian, Nutritionist, Home 
Economist 

Economist and Statistician 

Librarian. 

Archivist 

Social Worker 

Solicitor and Counsel, Taxation 

Professor, Lecturer, Associate and 
Assistant Professor 

Meteorologist and Meteorological 
Officer 

Research Director and Officer, 
Agriculture and Forestry 

Food and Drug Officer 

Junior Executive Officer 

Others 


Number as of 
September 30, 1965 


Separations 


Females 


Turnover Turnover 


Rate di Rate 
9 25.8 
1 a 
1 as 
; ps 
1 a 
if 31.9 

31 29.0 
i 8.2 
(2 3:5 
1 ue 
9 18.0 
2 aes 


Total 


Source: Pay Research Bureau, Civil Service Commission. 
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APPENDIX 5-1 


NUMBER OF COMMENTS BY FEMALE EMPLOYEES ON SOME ASPECTS 
OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE, BY NATURE 
OF PROBLEM AND MARITAL STATUS 


Marital Status Total 
Number of 


Nature of Problem Widowed, 


Women 


Single Married Separated Commenting 


or Divorced 


Community Child Care 46 122 Sh) 203 
Promotional Opportunities 90 50 41 181 
On-the-job Health Care Provisions 29 15 35 79 
Superannuation Policies 23, 35 15 73 
Maternity Leave Practices 14 36 3 53 
Miscellaneous Comments 

(a) Part-time Employment 15 41 4 60 

(b) Training Opportunities 23 27 17 67 
Note: Number of respondents was 257 single women, 243 married and 82 widowed, separated or divorced, making a 


total of 582 women or 30 per cent of respondents. There were 105 additional comments which have omitted 
because they were either trivial or irrelevant. 
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